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PREFACE 



TO 

READINGS' ON POETRY. 



To write explanations of poetry 
for young people is an humble and 
laborious task, that requites* a degree 
of minute carle and patience, of which 
those who have not actually made 
the attempt cannot form an ade<}uate 
idea. Those who are best acquainted 
with the human understandings in itH 
most highly cultivated and in its most 
ignorant state, in the maturity and 
in the infency of its powers, can best 
appreciate the difficulties of our ap- 
parently trivial undertaking, diificui* 
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ti%Uf i;i^hich there is no glory in 
overcoming, and atr undertakingr 
nirhich ia the utmost perfection of its 
execution could not obtain any lite-^ 
rary fame. The only motive then, 
which can induce authors, who have 
other and more promising pursuits in 
literature, voluntarily to persevere in 
such labours, is the hope of beinp use^- 
fuL The writers of the following 
pages will feel themselves sufficiently 
rewarded if this hope be accomplish* 
ed. A little volume called " Explana^ 
UoM of poetry,'* was published some 
years ago, and many who have now 
had time to judge of it by expe- 
rience, the safest test, have assured 
the author, that they have found it 
advantageous to their children in 
mauy ways. They perceived that 
these explanations of poetry enabled 
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their pupils to commit with facility to 
memory, what they had thus pre- 
viously been taught to understaucl, 
they found that their children grew 
fonder of literature, the more they 
were enabled to comprehend per- 
fectly what they read; and they 
were convinced that their pupil's un- 
derstandings, their powers of judge- 
ment and taste, were by the same 
means and in a high proportion en- 
creased. A farther extension of this 
plan, of which only a small speci- 
men was originally hazarded, is now 
with increased confidence presented to 
the public. No pains have been spa- 
red to render the following illustra- 
tions of popular poems ^nd of passages 
from popular poets, suitable not only 
to the capacities of children, but to 
the main purpose of enlarging their 

b 
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understanding, and forming their taste 
for.literature. 

The poems and passages selected 
for explanation have been chosen 
chiefly from *^EnfieUCs Speaker y* 
because we are informed that this is 
an established school-book, and we 
see in private families that it is in 
every body's hands. Pope's description 
of ** the Man of Ross" is the first pas- 
sage taken for explanation ; there are 
no lines perhaps which are more fre- 
quently given to children to learn by 
rote ; because it is generally thought 
that they arc very easy to be under- 
stood; yet» upon appealing to two 
girls of eight and ten years old, who 
for their age were not deficient in 
knowledge, we found to our surprise, 
that they did not thoroughly com- 
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prehend this apparently easy passage, 
— The very first line— 

*^ But all our praises why should Lords engross?'* 

was not understood for want of a clear 
idea of the meaning^ of the word en- 
ffross. From similar causes several 
other lines were unintelligible, and the 
construction of interrogatory and ex- 
clamatory sentences were but imper- 
fectly comprehended. It is possible 
that other children of the same age 
may not in this particular instance, 
find the same, or find any difficulties, 
but we are inclined to believe that 
upon a fair examination it would be 
founds that among the, hundreds of 
lines of poetry which young people 
generally have learned by rote, not 
one half of the number is perfectly, 
or even imperfectly understood by the 
fluent little reciters. W e be&e^Ooi ^^au- 

b 2 
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r^nts and preceptors to make one ex- 
periment at least, on any lines quoted 
in the following book. They will 
thus be enabled to satisfy themselves 
of the utility or inutility of our ex- 
planations. If^ in making this trial, 
it should happen that any parent or 
preceptor should feel provoked or mor- 
tified by his pupiTs not understanding 
what it was supposed he clearly com- 
prehended, let the preceptor call 
to mind some of the passages of poetry 
which he learned by rote in his child- 
hood, let him recollect his own childish 
mistakes and misapprehensions, let 
him question his rational self, being 
now grcFwn to years of discretion, how 
long it M'as before he came to the per- 
fect possession of the sense of the 
poet. 

The fact is, that we are all of us apt 
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to be canght by lines that sound 
agreeably. The harmonious cadences 
ef verse, please the ear and capti- 
vate the judgement both in youth 
and age. Swift vi^as so well aware of 
this propensity, that he wrote, as is 
well known, a sonnet, which from the 
beginning to the end, is absolute non- 
sense, but which from the mellifluous 
sound of the words, the musical effect 
of the measure, and the rhythm, passed 
on the fine lady and fine gentleman of 
that day as genuine poetry and sense, 
worthy of a person of quality. Since 
the time of Swift knowledge and li- 
terature, and the taste for {K>etiy espe^ 
cially, have increased so rapmly, that 
it may be deemed impossible for. any 
one of common education now tp be 

imposed upon by so palpable a couu* 
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terfeit. Yet all who mark certain 
fashions of public taste in poetry ^ will 
acknowledge that there is still some 
little danger of a similar species of 
imposition on the judgement. The 
same propensity to be deceived by 
sweet sounding nonsense^ or by 

^ The high sublime of deep absurd" 

still, we apptehend exists, and pro- 
bably will more or less prevail, asr 
long, we will not say " as eloquence 

• 

can move the soal,*^* but certainly as 
long as "Song can move the sense.'* 
"This sort of delusion is not favourable 
to the pMgress of the human un« 
derstanding. The true poet has an 
instinctive^ aversion to the poetas« 
ter — ani antipathy as inveterate as 
that trhicb every noble animal in 
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ihe creation has for its imitator, or 
its ape. 

We fear not, therefore, to offend, 
or to Mfound the feelings of any real 
poet, by our expressions of contein{Mb 
for the inferior species, who are dis- 
tingoished from them by immutable 
characteristics — characteristics, which 
it is for their interest should be univer- 
sally known and acknowledged^ and 
whicb it shall be our endeavour, as 
far as our skill can go, to mark and de-> 
scribe clearly and indelibly in the 
minds of their youthful admirers. It is 
peculiarly necessary that this should be 
done in the present time, when the 
love of what Pope disdainfully calla, 
^^ poetry and prafe^^ has spread so 
much, that the understandings of the 
rising generation are in danger of 
being overwhelmed by it, unless ^e- 
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by precept to reverence certain eii- 
tablisbed literary idols, without giving* 
them any reason for their belief. Ac- 
cording to our observation and ex- 
perience^ this is the way to make the 
forward at once conceited, and inept; 
to depress the timid by preventing 
them from all exertion of their facul- 
ties, or from any pleasure in that ex- 
ercise. The pupil is either compelled 
to feign admiration which he does not 
feel, or he is left to despair of his 
own taste and abilities because he 
cannot comprehend what has never been 
explained to him, and what he is for- 
bidden even to examine. Far from 
there being any danger of destroying 
early poetic genius, and deadening 
youthful imagination by endeavours to 
excil^ and inure the mind early to 
cmnpare and judge^ and fully to com<» 
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prebend that they may judge of aU 
the poetry they hear or read, we are 
convinced that this is the most certain 
method of training the mind to vigour 
and boldness of invention. Those 
who are uncertain of the ground on 
vi^hich they stand, are always either 
timid or rash, they either do nothing 
or do ill* The effect which the e»- 
tablishment and admiration of cer- 
tain models of excellence in painting, 
sculpture, and poetry, have had in stop- 
ping the further progress of those arts, 
has been long since felt and acknow- 
ledged. 

The habit of servile imitation we 
observe at certain periods succeeds to 
the efforts of invention, and the 
world then complains that original 
genius is extinct. But those who see 
deeper, and who attend to Uve ?v.cX\^w 
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and reaction of cause and effect, per- 
ceire that this supposed degeneracy' 
of the human powers is in reality only 
the eflFect of timidity on the one hand, 
and tyranny on the other. The artist 
and the writer are compelled by the 
habits of pablic taste, or think them- 
selves compelled to copy the esta- 
blished models, and when thus over- 
awed by the acclamations of opi- 
nion, few have the courage or sense 
even to examine into the cause of the 
general coincidence of taste, fewer 
still have spirit enough to hazard any 
new attempt to excel. Yet the com- 
binations which might be made, we 
know are infinite, and it is only pre- 
judice and cowardice which usually 
prevent the further efforts of invention. 
When things come to this state, either 
Virith poets or with artists, there »i 
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little chance of present excellence^ 
and all hope for the future must de- 
pend entirely upon the influence of 
better education, — an education which 
shall give independence and energy, 
by teaching young people neither to 
admire nor to despair, without reason. 
It is the interest of every country 
which is anxious to preserve the Arts 
from decay, to encourage every effort 
towards such education. It is the 
interest of every parent who feels any 
ambition to see his son excel as a 
poet or an orator, distinguish himself 
in public, or grace a private station, 
or enjoy the inestimable blessing of 
a clear sound understanding, to follow 
steadily these principles through the 
whole course of education. It is his 
interest to begin this course as earl^ 
as possible that he may Vxase n^ 
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thing afterwards to undo, nothing to 
counteract or to repair. The pains, 
ilie patience which it requires in the 
commencement thus to lay the founda- 
tion of good sense, and good taste, 
the care necessary to prevent the child 
from acquiring prejudices, from taking 
opinions upon trust, or admiring from 
precedent, will be amply rewarded 
afterwards by the clearness of the 
pupiFs comprehension, the steadiness 
of his judgement, and the vigour of 
his mind. 

The same means which form a mas- 
culine understanding will give strength 
to the female judgement, and should 
therefore be employed with the same 
steadiness in the education of young 
women. Nor need mothers feel any 
apprehension that thus strengthening 
the understandings of their daughters 
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l^ould injure that elegance and grace 
and modesty of mind, which are un- 
doubtedly the characteristic charms of 
woman. 

The weaker the judgement, the more 
superficial the information, the greater 
is the danger of ostentation, presump- 
tion, affectation, caprice, perversity, and 
all the family of vanity: the greater 
is the danger of a woman^s mistaking 
ber own place, her own interests, in 
society, the greater the danger of 
her aiming at exhibition in public or in 
private, or of sacrificing the pleasures 
of domestic life to petty struggles for 
power. These truths are now ge- 
nerally understood and allowed by 
both sexes: — ^Men no longer desire 
that women should be kept in igfuo- 
ranee, and women no longer find it 
necessary to be, or to aSecl Va ^^^i^ 
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uuinforined in order to /ascinate. 
The " bliss of ignorance" is out of 
fashion. — Fashion as well as reason 
at present decides that the female sex 
j^ould be cultivated, should have all 
the advantages of literature vv^hich 
can enable them to enjoy retirement 
or to embellish, society. The conver- 
sation of vf^omen.in general has con- 
i^equently so far improved, that they 
are become agreeable and rational conb- 
pajiions. Copversation is now consider- 
ed, as an accomplishment — a valuable^ 
essential accomplishment. Ladies, 
.even young, unmarried Indies are no 
longer doomed to silence or to fri- 
.volous talk of dress or scandal ; they 
<may now, without danger of being 
.branded as learned ladies^ venture to 
speak of books and literature. It is 
.evep expected^ that they should 'be 
jsA/e to talk of the novel or llie \ioem. 
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of tbe day ; nor is it sufficient that 
they fihonld give their vote by a 
*♦ freezing monosyllable;*' — ^nor wiH 
" vety pretty^^—or ** very stupid^ 
suffice. Every lady is now expected 
to give a reason, a motive for her 
opinion — General principles of taste 
and criticism have been spread in 
society by reviews and magazines, and 
even by newspapers, so that aH can 
now talk plausibly, and many can 
think justly on literary subjects. The 
discossion of the characters and events 
in the variety and succession of works 
of fiction which have appeared within 
these few years, has sensibly raised 
the tone of conversation, and has im- 
proved and strengthened the female 
judgment and taste. 

^he consequence of these discns- 
sioils, and of this exercvii^ ^i ^^ 

c a 
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ppwers of criticism, have- also been 
advantageous to the taste for poetry> 
—-Every body i^as now a general ac- 
quaintance with our best poets. The 
demand for this j^cies of literature 
has rendered it common and in some 
.degree cheap. — Quotations which were 
formerly new and elegant^ have now 
f^een so much hacknied tjiiat they are 
no longer used by persons of taste. 
It is presumed that every body is 
equally well acquainted with certain 
popular lines and passages, and it 
therefore implies want of good breed- 
ing as well as of good taste to qnote 
them at insulting and tedious full 
length— Allusion has happily taken 
place of quotation, and it is found 
more agreeable, and thought more be- 
.coming to suggest^ than to detail the 
•beauties of pur poets. — This change 
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m the fadbion of coBversation should 
be marked by mothers, who are 
fermiDg their daughters to embellish 
society, and permanently to please and 
attach in domestic life. They will 
perceive that now it is not enough 
or radier it is too much to store and 
load the memory with poetry learned 
by rote. 

Dr. Johnson, who was privileged 
to speak truths rudely, ridiculed the 
practice of calling upon babes and 

sucklings to repeat 

** ABgels and ministers of grace defend us V 
Since his time parents have been 
more discreet and merciful to their 
acquaintanccj, and have not wearied 
them by insisting on their attention 
to the poetical repetitions of chil- 
dren.-«jEh]t still an unconscionable 
quantity of what we ma^j W ^«- 
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Knitted to call common place poettyt 
19 by many parents forced upon the 
youthfiil memory. — To what purpose? 
— ^It can be no distinction to Miss 
or Master any-one to have learnt 
^hat is known by Miss and Master 
every-hody. This is quickly seen and 
felt— The Utile more and the Utile 
mare is crammed into the head, in 
vain-^when the force of cramming 
can no farther go, the preceptor or 
the parent in vain has recourse to 
any literary conjuror who teaches or 
promises to teach new arts of me- 
mory. Arts by which the intellec- 
tual juggler undertakes in the pre- 
sence of the spectators to swallow and 
reproduce at pleasure tremendous 
lengths of prose or poetry! — ^Granting 
that by these new or these old arts the 
jpromised wonders can be atchieved — 
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gfranting that two hundred or two thou- 
rsand times as many words as ever before 
were learned by rote can now be stowed 
into the human head — granting that 
the magician can fulfil his boast, and 
•call up without fear of their not 
coming when be does call^ all the 
thais and whiches in Gray *s ^' Elegy 
in a country church yard/* still a 
sober minded person might repeaW- 
To what purpose is all this ? Putting 
out «f the question the idle exhibi- 
tion of the marvellous, and seriously 
mpposing that sdl '^Enfield's Speaker*' 
.could be in one week or one month 
.committed to menaory— What avails 
it? — If it be merely lodged in the jsie- 
mory for safe custody would it not 
. he full as safe and full as useful in 
any jprinted volun^, on any shelf in 
i a lil^rary ?— For the puroo^ oi ^^\vvc^ 
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or of pleasing in converaation, all thi^^ 
as we have •ndeavoured to shew, is 
absolutely useless^ and what to many 
will sound worse, absolutely unfashion^ 
able. Persons must now depend for 
success in conversation more on thevr 
own powers and exertions, and less 
on their borrowed literature or stores 
of learning. It is by reasoning, or 
by wit or fancy, in other words, by 
skill in forming new combinations of 
ideas, by promptitude in producing 
their knowledge at the moment it 
is wanted, by address and jjjLdge- 
ment in marshalling, and maiiagingv 
and bringing into action their inteU 
lectual forces, that success must now 
be won. The heavy baggage, and 
the ivory chariots, and the treasures, 
are of little avail in the field, and 
those who put their trust in them . in 
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Uie hour of trial, are bumbled to tbe 
dust. 

It is fortunate wben good purposes 
and wben many beneficial objects 
may be secured by following the 
same course. Precisely tbe same 
methods of early education, which tend 
to form a sound well judging under- 
standing, fit for the essential^ purposes 
of human life and conduct, will also 
add the grace and charm of that 
varied and easy conversation, which 
is the result of a happy choice of 
literatare^ and of a refined taste. — 
Taste is in reality only tbe rapid ap- 
plication of judgement to a certain 
class of feelings and of objects. — 
This facility otjudgement and de <- 
cision is acquired by practice, and the 
earlier the exercise is commenced the 
more certainty there is of ulllm^V^Vj 
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acquiring facility, and that ease wbick 
is essential to grace — that ease which* 
seems instinctive or natural, but which 
is in reality the consequence of prac-c 
lice, and the reward of labour. 

Having now proved, at least to- 
our own satisfaction, the truth and 
accuracy of our survey, by coming 
round to the points from which we 
set out, and to the same coinciding* 
objects, we shall leave it to parents: 
to . examine at leisure the views wer 
have laid before them.-<-In the mean 
time w^ take leave of them with an 
humble but earnest hope that the 
little, the very little which we here' 
oiSer towards their assistance in the> 
early rational education of the taste^ 
and judgement of their children, may^ 
as far as it goes be found practicallj^ 
useful. * . : 



TH£ MAN OF ROSS. 



^< Bar ful our linaiies why should Lords engross ? 
Rise> hotTeftt'MuS^! ana smg the Man of Ross.'* 

Pope. 



pmribte; atid yei t^on trying whethet^ 
tbejr wislte xde&tly ntiderst66d by a 
sensible dUld ten ye^uris <if a^e^ t Tf^aii 
sarpriz«d to fitid tUU 6h6 did hot 
coinpt^batid^' tVeth fitetfeetty,— she did 
not know tbe^ meainm^ of eiigrosSf 
wtech' MVgA\6es to to%e the whole of 
4tiiy (hini^l U&tmg no pdH JW others. 
Nor Ited she!' toy notioh of wlik w^s 
tt^nf by desiring' the hoh'^st mus6 ta 
rise. Smne of my yornig pti]^ts must 

B 
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nol, therefore, be affronted, if I dwell 
upon what to them may appear easy ; 
because, probably, others^ may be glad 
to have these very things explained* 
It is common for poets to begin 
with imohing^ or calling upon the 

Muses for their assistance. The Muses 

.- . • • 

were supposed by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans to be nine in number, and to pre- 
side over difl^erent sciences and diffe- 
rent sorts of learning. Thus one Muse 
presided over astrpnomy— another over 
warlike poetry — another over history 
T— another over tragedyrr-^nother over 
comedy— -another over descriptive poe- 
try — and when a vftitex hegiW his 
work, it was usual to call upon the 
Muse that was supposed to preside 
over the jsubject upon which he was 
going to write. The Muse whom 
Pope invokes^ when he is going to 
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write aboat the Man of Ross, he calls' 
honesty because it is but honest and 
just that the virtues of men in the 
middle and lower classes of >5ociety 
should be celebrated, as well as those 
of Lords and great men, who should 
not be permitted to engross all praise 
to themselves. 

<< Pleas'd Vaga echoe9 through her winding 

bounds. 
Arid rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds.'' 

Ross is a town situate on the banks 
of the Wye, which is a river that falls 
into the Severn, 

The Latin name for the Wye is 
Vaga^ which signifies wandering, as 
the Wye flows in a winding course. 
The Severn is in Latin called Sabrina, 
und it flows, with great rapidity. The 
poet says that the Wye and lV\e ^^• 

B 2 
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yern are plie^ed with his singtiig the 
pr^is^ of the il^aja of Boss, who did 
so uipch honqar by his good con* 
4ilpt to t^ie^e riv^ers, ne^v which he 
lived — and he say^i they echo apad re- 
spu^d applause. 

^ Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry 

brow? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow?'' 

'■ .. "^ • . r . ' T ' ' " 

m 4 

Who planted the neighbouring l^ills 
with groves which afford shades in 
ti^p ^eats of $u(n;nier?->-^ere the 
inountain is spol^en of as if it were 
a person, whose brow a^ forehead 
wa$ made sultry by the heat of the 
^un, and shaded by a wreat^L or gar- 
lapd of leaves. 

Bidding the ^>^t§rf flom frqtfi the 
dry rpcA-^means, thjEtt tb|d M91) of 
.Eoss had opened a spring in a rock^ 
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iind had made a channel to conduct 
ijt to tber town of Hoss. So that 
b(»de here, does not mean, that the 
waters flowed at his comniandy but that 
by his means they were made to flow. 
Wheh Moses was in the Wilderness 
with the Israelites, who were in the 
greatest distress from thirst, he struck 
-a rock with his rod, and bade the 
waters flow; and instantly by the 
power of God, a copious (plentiful) 
spring burst from the rock — but this 
was a miracle. 

<f Not to the skies in useless columns tost. 
Or in proud falls magnificent!)^ lost. 
But .clear and artless pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain/ 

This alludes to a method of or- 
namentiiig gardens and public squares 
in cities^ which is not at prese^vt. eoxicv- 

B 3 
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mou. la ^ciemt gar4«a9^9 wa^rr 
works or jets d*eaiix m^y be^cf^n from 
which water spouts into th§ ^ir, to a 
considerable hi^ight — ^thi^ is perforq^ 
ed by making the water fall from a 
great height through a pipe %\m% i» 
concealed by some mouod of esirth, 
or by some building, the weight and 
pi*iessare of this water descending, 
forceps the stream to rise upwards 
thttogh the bottom pf the pip^-— as 
it fedls it spreads in drops, and is 
received in a bason of stmef giving 
an idea of coolness, as well as in reality 
making the air near the fountain some- 
what copier than elsewhere^ 

the water falls down steps or down 
a sloping plane, or gashes at once, 
over rough stones, to a consid^able 
depth. « These also give a feelings 
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or rjflj^j: ^, notlpij, of (:ppli»e9$f, 9f4 
tb$ Boise qf the rashiDg water, is 
found to be an agreeable and soothing 
soand. 

Protirf— because they gratified the 
pride of their owners. 

Artless — not forced by art to rise 
up into the air, but permitted to flow 
in a common channel. 

Health — The water thus conduct- 
ed by the good and generous Man 
of Ross was said to bring health to 
the sick. 

Swain — means a countiyman or 
peasant. Sometimes in pastoral poe- 
try^ that is poetry about shepherds^ 

tim^iikioK^, 
Solaee'-^'-eoxo&xt. 

^ Whose causeway parts the vale in shady rows? 
Wbfpfifoats the waaixi^tQet 
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Wbo taught that heav'n directed spire to rise ? 
*The Man of Ross/ each lisping babe replies.^ 

Causeway^ (or causey, from chauss^e, 
Frencb) a road raised in marshy, 
places higher than usual This cause- 
way, it appears, was ornamented with 
rows of trees on each side, that 
seemed to part or divide the valley. 
The poet asks, who made this cause- 
way? and who made those seats to 
rest the traveller? — Who built the 
Church, with a spire directed or 
pointed towards the sky ? — Every child 
that you nnieet will tell you, that it was 
the Man of Ross. 

<* Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread ! 
The Man of Ross diYides the weekly bread ; 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate." 

The market-place of the tdwn of 
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Boss was fjilled with poor who came 
to receive breadf which the Man of 
Ross distributed to th^in. He also 
supplied an alois-house (or ^oiw 
for taking care of the poor) w\fii 
food and clothing. The bous^ was 
neat but not fine, and on the bp^^c^ 
at the door old men, ^nd those yb^ 
had been in nnvn^ sjsite with chearfol 
countenanqes. 

<<Him portioned maidi, apprenticed orphans 

blest. 
The young who labour, and the old who vest*" 

Young woDiep who were poor had 
money given to them by the Man 
of tloss, as marriage portions, pr fop- 
tunes, to put it into their pow9 4p 
maintain ^ fam^ly-^nd orph^h jihil. 
dren wbp ha^ lost th^ir fa|hj^f^ w4 
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mothers^ were piit out apprentices to 
diflTerent tra^s by him. ' 

An apprentice is so called from 
French and Latin words that mean 
to learn. Boys are put out appren- 
tiC(Bs when they are strong enough to 
learn trades; they are usually bound 
to their masters for seven years, some^ 
times only for five,' durihg which time 
the master is required to feed and 
clothe the boy, and to teach him his 
trade — the boy and the master are 
mutually bound in writing to per- 
form their respective parts of the 
-contract. If either of them' act 
wrotag, it is in the power of a jus- 
lice ' of the peace to oblige them to 
fulfil their contract. 
• During the first years of the bar- 
gain the master sufiers a loss in feeding 
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and clothing the young boy ; but to- 
wards the end of the seven or five 
years, the boy's work is not only suf- 
ficient to pay for bis clothes and diet^ 
but his work becomes profitable , to 
the master. It is obvious that the 
time which an apprentice ought to 
serve should be different in different 
trades. 

<< Is any sick? The Man of Rbts relieves. 
Attends, prelcribes, the med'dne makes, and 
gives.*' 

This requires no explanation. 

^Istkerea contest ? enter bat his door, 
BaOcfd are Ae courts, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks, with curses, fled the place. 
And vile aitomies, now an useless race.'' 

Balk'd are the courts — The courts 
of law, or rather the lawyers belong- 
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ingtot!he 66iirtB 6f \k^, were i'aJAedl^ 
or disripp6fttte<t; fol* tbbse who were 
goitig to la'w w^rd reionciled'if thiey 
orifefeeiiter^a^tte db6w^<if t^ie'MMoV 
liosd: 

son^ ^iio preti^iki^ to be pKyslibmtis 
without any extensive knowledge ot 
the profession — ^they pretend to euro 
diseases by some particular secret me-^ 
dicine, which is frequently of no ef- 
fectt but which sometimes is highly 
deleteriiMs dr poisonous. The^ Man 
of Ross by carrelul attention, and Mnte' 
skiU and littkmediciae, fjon^d m'liCtikf 
peo{«4 4ba[t iHetm^Wki' ntf bUkiHm' f5'r^ 
quacks tftlti>sii; and' tti^f ttierefore 
left. the ptacoy' v^ry . angry with the 
Man t)f Ross. - 

Vile Jttamies-^This ddcs not mean 
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tliiit all atfoniies are Vile ; there are 
itlshiy atlomiies of peHbct integriCy 
and honour. Pope alluded to a low 
race of attornies, who have from their 
p^y mean phldticiigs acquired the natbe 
of peUy-foggers. 

.^ ^ Ibrioe hqppjriBan enabled to pursue 
What all 80 wiflhi but want tbe power to do : 
Oh WKjf what lums that generous hand supply, 
Wui nunel, ^ iMreD that boundlMi diarity V* 



poet says, this man mdst have 
beitti' v^iy happy, who had it in his 
jfVUfef' tb do so much goody he says^ 
inmoMgt, that- itf saying contrary to 
whtft* he- really means, that he sup* 
pJOies'tliM- every body desires to do as 
much good as the Man of Ross did, 
bitt%liat few are rich .^^nough to-gs^fy 
thett* beii€hrolent wishes. 
He asfcisy what mines of gold ^vei 

c 
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possess 



supply him with money to do so much 
goodf the answer is, 

^^ Of debtf» and taxes, wife and children dear, 
Thig man possest — ^five hundred pounds a year! 
Blush, grandeur, blush ! prodd courts, wiihdrair 

your blaze, 
Te little stars hide your diminish'd rajrs/^ ' 

The first two lines are not cleiur. 
as to their meaning*. They may mean 
either that he had no wife nor any chil- 
dren, or that^ he had over and . above 
the expences necessary for the sup- 
port of his wife and children,/ five 
hundred pounds a*year to dispose of 
in works of charity, or public ad- 
vantage. 

Bhishf granchHrf blush! Sfc-r^The 
poet says, that, great men who possess 
grandeur, that is to say, riches and 
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tiilesy ought to blush whien they re* 
fleet upon the foolish use whieh they 
sometiiiies make of their fortunes, 
compared with all the good which the 
Man of Ross did with only five hundred 
pounds a year. 

Ye little stars hide your diminished rays. 

He says, that they are like little 
stars whose rays are hid by the blaze 
of larger stars. 

'^ And what ? no monumenti inscription, stone ? 
His racCf his form, his name almost unknown ? 
Who builds a Church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Go, search it there, where to be born and die. 
Of rich and poor, make all the history, 
Enough that virtue filPd the space between. 
Proved, by the ends of being, to have been.*' 

Go seek it there, where to be bom and 

diey 
Of rich and poor^ make all the history. 

c 2 
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That is to ^ay, go jStDcl seek it ui %\ifi 
parish regUtry. There is, ^ by ^w 
there wght .to be kept in every paniah^ 
a boolL called the paripl) regij^ry io 
whic^ ^Q ^ocoufit sbo^4 b^ kept .of 
every birth, christening, rj^sff^Lgfip 
^nd death in Jthe par'^^b^r-^TJ^i^ re- 
gistry contains nothing more th^ a 
mere entry of the name of the per- 
son, stating the time of their birtb^ 
and of their death, &c. It is for so 
much equally the hiatovy of the arich 
and of the poor. 

Enough that Virtue JiBe 4he space ie^ 

tween, 
Provedf by the endf^ f^ ^finfff to hqffe 

been. 

It is enough the poet says to have 
a register merely of the birth and 
death of such persons as have proved 
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iliat they existed by having done per- 
manent good .during their lives to their 
fellow creatures, meaning, that the 
best and most permanent monument 
for such men is their own works. 

On a monument for Sir Christo- 
pher Wren in St. PauFs church, which 
he had built, it was proposed to in- 
scribe the Latin word Circumspice — look 
round. 

In the former part of the lines that 
have been quoted above, the poet 
complains that there is no monument 
raised to this good Man of Ross, no 
picture, nor statue of any sort to de- 
scribe his person, nor any account of 
his family, nay even that his name 
is scarcely known. — It is singular that 
for some time after his death very 
few people knew the name of this ex- 
cellent person. 

c a 
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His name \iras Kyrle, as Doctot 
Johnson inf<^rms us. He allowed him-^ 
ifeif but fi£ty ppunds a year to live 
upon^ but it i^ said that be was aa* 
sisted by tb^ gen^rjotsity of affiuent per* 
sons, who wen^ induced by his good 
character an({ goa^ example, to con- 
tribute to the useful worths in whicih 
he was engaged* 

Dr. Johnson wisely remarks^ diat 
we are thus epaJbl^d to account for 
the expensive work$( he executed ; we 
9fe the Dipre inclii;i^j[ji to imitate hi&9x- 
aJ|^ple9 becau;ie it is in some degree 
within our r^acb. For an accwnt 
pf Kyrle^ see Butler's Arithmstic^ 
lUUtion 4 p. 189. 

Soi^e ^ears ago, the authpr 4^^ foa^- 
vellipg thrQugh Robs went to w^ itm, 
where ha coul4 obtain but very little 
information with respect to the Men 
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of RosSy or bis i^orks. But in the sum- 
mer of 1813, he was more fortunate, 
^ the intelligent clerk of the parish, 
I pointed out to him the particular ob- 
jects of his enquiry. — He saw with 
satisfaction a stone efligy of Mr. Kyrle, 
in the chancel of the church, with a 
suitable inscription } a tvw which was 
planted by him has thrown out a 
sacker which now flourishes within the 
chanceL 
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ODE 

t>N A DISTANT VIEW OP ETONCOLLKGE. 



t 



^' Ye distant spires, ye antique tow'rs 

That crown the pat^ry glade^ 

Where ^alg/i(/ Science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade ; 

And^e, that from the stately brow 

Of Windsor's height, the expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey^ 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 

Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way«— > 

Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade. 

Ah fields belovM in vain. 

Where once my careless childhood strayed 

A stranger yet to pain ! — 

I feel the gales, that from you blow 

A momentary bliss bestow, 



i 
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^ wsTiiig fteh their gladsome wingf 
My weaiy soul they seem to sooth, 
i^nd redolent of joy and youth. 
To ^^afA^ a second Spring/' Gray. 

This is a very long sentence in which 
the yexhfeel is taken oat of its proper 
place, and put into a distant part of 
the sentence, so that it is difficult for 
a young person to find out the mean- 
ing of the poet. 

Gray^ the author of this poem, means 
to express the pleasuiie, \vhich he felt, 
lifter he had grown up to be a man, in 
seeing Eton College, where he had 
been at school, and where he had been 
Jiappy; he addre^sea himself to the 
\pire9 and towers of ^E^ton and Wind- 
sor (which is close to Eton) as if 
they were animated beings, and tells 
them that lie fpels the fragrant wind 
Hhat breathes frcnn them revive his 
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spirits like spring, when flowers per- 
fume the air ; he tells these spires, and 
lowers, and groves, and streams, that 
he loved them whilst in his cbiUlhoodf 
he strayed among them before he was 
exposed to the cares of manhood ; — the 
following words and phrases may be 
thas explained. 

Antique — ancient, which were built 
a great while ago — the word antique 
is employed instead of ancient, because 
it is a word less frequently used in con- 
versation, and is therefore more proper 
for creating respect than a word in 
common use. 

Crown* — Rings wear crowns as a* 
mark of their high rank — to crown, 
therefore, means metaphorically to 
adorn and dignify. 

Glade — is an opening between 
woods ; the glades itiear Windsor are 
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frequently overflowed by the Thame^^ 
and are, therefore, called watery 
glades. 

Grateful science.— Science or know- 
ledge is here introduced as a femalet 
and the feeling of gratitude is attri- 
buted to her, towards Henry the Sixths 
the founder of Eton College — Henry 
YI. was a prince remarkably pious; 
he is therefore called holy. 

And ye — meaning the spires and 
towers of Windsor. 

JBtpanje— -extended plain— -expanse 
comes from expand, to stretch. 

iS>i7t;er-n;itnc{m^.— This is a compound 
epithet formed or compounded of two 
different words — winding and silver — 
silver is here used as an adjective in- 
stead of silvery — shining like silver ; — 
a compound epithet of this sort cduld 
not with propriety be used in prose— 
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Mt& even in yerse such expirefssiotts 
irfiould b6 used but sparingly. 

Gladsome. — This word is sometimes 
used for glaid, bftt here it means com« 
municating gla&ess. 

WaiHfiff fresh. — *Thci ^les are re- 
prigsenf ed here as peiisbnified, and Witii 
ftmg^ from which they vw^e fresh 
odkmr^. 

<< Say, father Tbatttet^ (for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race 

Disporting on thy margent green 

The paths^of pleasure trace) 

Who foremost now delight' to deaivie 

With pltont arm thy ghasy'ihi^e ^ 

liie captive linnet which^enihrdl ? 

What idle progipny succeed 

To diase the circle's rolling speedy 

Or urge the flying ball 2 

The. poet addresses Father Thames* 

f Johnson finds fiiult with ^Say Father 
Hhamesy'^ but he uses the same figure in his 
own Poem called '^ Lmdmm* 
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4e9iring' him to tell, what raee of boys 
18 now engaged upon his batik».in 
childish sports. 

This stanza ift notrse poetical n the 
former ; when tht^ i^ords- are placed^ in 
a more nattiraD orders HkSi panmge doea 
not diflS^r miu^ f romii ]^sei 

JDispartiliff and) moTj^iif-^are nsed 
inatead: of i^rtiDg and margin,, ba^ 
cause tbey (those> Wordkf) are lesiT eon^ 
moDM-'^tuifyenP means' the edgfe- or 
border#^as^the margin. of a^ boob. 

lowing the pleasmeair wliichthos^ bojpi^ 
who had) been' th^vir befotroF-theiK bad 
enjoyed. 

To cleave with skiqMr otm th^r$^kifejf 

WaV0n 

T« divide tU^ ^tmt iHtfi tlki^ at- 
thre arms, to twimV-aim is..used!in pre- 
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ierence to ar m« — pliant properly means 

jwhat bends' easily.. > 

To cleave — is to divide. » 

Jdle * progeny. ^^frogeuy means race, 

and idle means here released from 

« 

ihcdrtasksiand allowed to play . 

Chace the roUing . cirde^s speed.-^ 
These are ;all poetical expressions* — 
The rolling circle is a hoop, to chace 
it,. is to driye-it before them— to chace 
its speed is: to. follow the hoop which 
is roll&ig with. speed before them. 

jc^'WliSIe flbme on "eamett business bent 

^eir ararni'j^mg laboms ply 

fGainstgniTer hounSy tha( bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty: . J .. > - , 

Some bold adventurers disdain 

The limhcifth'eir tittle reign, ^'^ 

And unknown regions dare descry t 

Still as they run they lool^ behind. 

They hear a Toice in every wind| ; •; 

And snatch a fearful joy.' 



ft 

» 
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Murmuri'ng lab&urs. — Boy sin getting 
their lessons by heart are apt to repeat 
theih in a kind of murmuring voice. 

' Odinst — againstr 

l>£$<ftim-— despise the narrow extent 
of their play.ground. 

Descry^'^to discover at a distance. 

jR^rum.— Country— it is here used 
metaphorically, to express the enlarged 
notion that children have of any new 
fields or places that they see ; they ap-» 
pear to them like new countries.. 

*' Gajr hope is theirs by fancy fedy 
Less pleasing when possest ; ^ 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 
The sunshine of the breast: 
Their's buxom health of rosy hoe. 
Wild .wit} invention ever new. 
And lively cheer ot^ vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, I he easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of mom." 

D 2 
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T^ Ji^autiful stskusfa dq^s not re- 
quire to be altered in order to reader 
it more iat^ligible; the words are, ia 
general placed in t)^eir naturajl gjrder, 
nor are aoy of jtbej^i^ eaiploy.ed in an 
unsnal manner. 

Less pUasiiig fvfijen ppmst. 

Hope is bere u&ed fj^i' the object of 
hope, and in ihe preceding line £or the 
pas3ion or feeling of hoipe. Tbeste li- 
berties in the use of words are allowed 
inpoetry^. 

The sunshine of the breast* 

Sunshine of the breast» is a bold, 
but beautiful metaphor. It means t]bai 
gaiety of mind whicb like sunshine 
enlivens every thing. 

Btixom health. — Tbe word buxom 
has been explained in the notes upon 
the Allegro^ ip " Poetry ^xplqix^dfor 
the use of young Perspns.'* 
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<< These thaD the fury Passions tear, 
The Tultares of the mind. 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth, 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth. 
That inly gnaws the secret heart ; 
And Enfy wan, and, faded Care, 
Grim^visag^d comfortless Deqiair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart.'* 

l^leie.— That is to aay, some of 
theie ypang victims. 

/Wry PamouB. — Passicms as dread- 
fol as fanes : let the little reader look 
into Lempriere's Classical Dictionary 
for the Faries. 

Vultures of the mind. — The voltore 
is the most ravenous of all the hirds 
of prey; it feeds upon carcat^^es and 
tears them to pieceis M^ith its be^iik. 
The passioiMi are therefore <ialled 
" The Vultures of the mind." 
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Disdainful anger ^ Sfc.- — Each of the 
passions is described with an appro- 
priate or suitp^ble epithet. 

Sorrow^ s piercing dart. — Putting sor- 
row the last in this series of evils is a 
fault in the poet; it is what is called 
an anti' climax— or what is opposite to 
a climax; which is a figure of speech 
that raises the interest of what is 
spoken of from one step to anothen 
An anti climax or the bathos, on ^^ 
contrary, descends from what is high 
and magnificent to what is low and 
vulgar. • * 

<< Ambition this shall tempt to qse^ 

Then whirl the wretcli from high, 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 

And grinning Infamy. 

The stings of Falsehood those shall try 

And bard Unldndness' altered eye. 
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TluitiBOckitlifttMur^ k forced to flow i 
And keen Reioone with blood defil'd> 
Abd moodf Madtieit laughing wild 
Andd $»Mmlt woe."* 

JimbfliUmf ^c.-^Ambition9 False* 
boody ^c. are all personified, and the 
^bctt of these eyils ''^re represented 
as actioM of tliese persK>nages. 

7%i> — means this boy. 

Qrinninff Infamy . — Here Infamy also 
is made a person, and is supposed to 
mock the* wretch who is rendered in- 
fajtnous — this persomfioation is perhaps 
too b^ld. 

JRemjpr^.^-^Is theliOrtdW, despair, and 
terror which the guilty feel when they 
reflect upon th^if crinfts ; particularly 
when the criminal has i^ed human 
blood* 
Moadjf Mildness knyhing wild 
Amid severest fBae. 
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This is the friose htfMd^ 'tii<if:tii^''of 
human miseiT. 

yl/ooay— seems here tQ^sj^hjgi: ^V^^* 
thing more than angry; which is the 
general signi&eattcm. g^^en hy^^fiojmBO^ 
— it seems here to denote the p^culiuT; 
tenacity or obstinacy with wbtch the 
mind holds to ojie temper ^^^ Qiode> cur 
disposition. 



^ V 



** Lo, in the vale of years beneatli 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The paiiiful family of Death, ''' ' 
More hideous than thehr Que^n ; • * 
. This racks the joints, this fires the vcmsr * 
That every hihoui^ing ^inew strains, ... , -. 
Those in the deeper vitals rage ; 
Lo, Poverty to fill thie band. 
That numbs the scJfc 'mth icy Kafid; i * " ' ' 
And slow-coDtumiilg AJ^." - • » » <: J-^'i 

i 
• • • • 

The vale ofyears^rr^lM^ kf some- 
times considered ^» a jouraeyy be- 
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ginniDg at idie' bottom of a hill in 
youtb, vhidt is clinlbed n we advance 
in middle age to its summit, and down 
whiok wetapidly descend mold age — 
ihe bottom of this hiUis'dierefQrexraUed 
by the poet the vale of yeains. 

The vale of years is a Sciuptural ex- 
pression. 

Painful family . of death. — Diseases 
are with propriety called the family of 
death. 

More hideo^, thtm their queen. 

There Ji^i qo.. autbprity for putting 
^eath in the feminize gender in our 
language. Death is feminine in Latin, 
French, knd in Italian. 

ThUy thdif and those^ in the foU 
lowing lines — mean, 7%t$ disease, that 
disease," aiid ' those diseases whi cb m ay 
be calTed tbo'faiiaily of death. 
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¥iUils4 — Those {MHi9 of the humai 
body opcmt which* liib iniHiediately de^ 
pendsl. 

With toy Jumdir^'^^erityi k repre* 
seiB^d' as miBkhhigf* the faculties like 
frost* 



^' To each his (Buimiigi t all are men. 

Condoned aliki^ tQjpomi 

The tender for anpther's pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate? 

Since sorrow never comes too late^ 

And hkippiii^ teo'«#iMy fltes. 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

Ni^di^rer where ij^ti^ceiif b^ 

Ti»fbnytbl>ewi«i'* 

To eo^A A^ ^u^f%i^t^^X|ieirp, is jie 
T^bJii this s^tene^ Thf^ verjhorc 

TKi u^^^Jinff for hi^ onm* — ^There 
18 an apparent . conlirs^diclipQ ia. this 
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sentence ;, how can that man groan for 
his sufferings who does not feel ? Un« 
feeling here is used comparatively, 
and means to describe a man who has 
not as much feeling or sympathy as 
others have for their fellow-creatures, 
but who from selfishness feels bitterly 
his own sufferings. 

But ah f why should they Jtrunv their 
Jate. 

The poet now returns to the chiU 
dren, of whom he had been speaking, 
and says it is better not to tell them of' 
the evil fate to which they are des- 
tined. 

JSince sorrow never comes too late^ Sfc. 

These two lines express a very com- 
mon sentiment in very common lan- 
guage. 
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iTi^hl icmld destf^y their paradise. 

l^arddif^e \i the naiiie in Scripture 
for the g:ai^dfeii of BJdeh, whefe kAkta 
and li<^e Wei^ J^lwed by Pf ovidenCe j H 
ftoM henfcfe b^bame ^ tfertti expressive 
bf arty feiti*aoi^dltiary state of happi- 

The word paradise sbtttetimes id ap« 
plied to represent that state, of false 
happiness ^ith which fools deceive 
themselves, by indulging vain ima» 
giniitions — this is called **the fool's 
partidfee/* PerTiaps the poet had 
thi^ idisa in his thoughts. 
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^ Parent of eadi heavenly muse» 
TjbjriqpirU o*^r ray squI diffusa ; 
O^er all my artless $ong preside. 
My footsteps to thy templ^ guide. 
To oflkr at thy turf-built shrine 
In golden cups, n^ costly wine. 
No murder'd firstling of the flock. 
But floirers^ an4 honey from the rock.*' 

Fancy is here /called the parent of 
the Mufies, because ail true poetry is 
foil of images ts^en from the imagi- 
nation or the fancy. In the heathen 
mythology, the Abuses were said to be 
daughters of Ju^piter and Mnemosyne 
or Meqoory, For an aqcount of them 
«ee JLempri^e's Di4?fiunary. 

E 2 
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To offer at thy turf-built shrine 
In golden cups, 8fc. 

By the arrangement of the word» 
in this sentence the poet might be sup- 
posed to say^ that he- would offer in 
golden cups wine that is not costly, — 
whereas he means to say, that he will 
not offer costly wine, nor make his 
offering in golden cups. 

Waving in thy snowy hand, 
Am all commanding magic wand. 

Magic. — Formerly when mankind 
were more ignorant than they are at 
present, it was believed that there were 
persons, who had power to do supema-^ 
tural things, or things out of the comi* 
mon coarse of nature, and which no 
other men can perform. These peirsons 
were callad magicians or sorcerers > 
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Und it firas Jiippoised that they were as* 
M^ted.hy^idoQii spirits orii&fils. Ail 
Afsa loottons iWfiKe Dot only xonfused 
ftpd itidiirtinot, liot utterly false: ibis 
y^rif SfldistirHsiQeBs «iifi eonf^ioD, bf}w^ 
ecer, iraised a lj;iBd of fear and awe ia 
the mixids of tlie yulgar, Ai^hlcfa idt 
clined them to heiieyje whatever V^ 
said to them by thei^e magicians or. slQT- 
cerers. 

At pr^ent jtbere y^ jm ip^^^t of tl^e ci* 
yilized world wh^vp smh idle stprji^ 
are believed. Why these uji^icuu^ 
firre represented .iMs carrying ^ -w^apd, 
and why that wand was ;s(i|ppps^ 
t0 Jb^ye ^iNBcret powers pf ^.fiisis^ting^ 
magicians w th^ iacajot^LtHMp^ W 
n¥VI^ sofigs is iH>t ^no^pi. 3)b<^ 
rpdsiof ;rtie Jlgyptian opoia^i^pa ^1:0 
ik^^^TstmV'gifi iwant^ tl^t a^e read of» 
A gfr«»t oiwW of ^e ^i!i)^5g^^'^ ^^ 

E 3 
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-wond/srs performed by persons who 
called themselves magicians were in 
reality effected by skill in chemistry 
and natural philosophy, and as the art 
of printing has spread the knowledge 
of these sciences among man£:ind, the 
pretenders to magic have fallen into 
neglect and disrepute. 

Whose rapid wings ihy flight convej/. 

This is not very exact — wings cannot 
convey a flight — a horse cannot con- 
vey a ride. 

Conspicuous. — This is not a poetical 
expression. 

2)afe^.— J ohnison says that a date 
is a low place between hills. A dale 
is much the s^me as a valley. There 
is a proverbial boast of the inha- 
bitants of Holmes' dale that leaves 
the n^eaningfr of vale and dale in 
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much confasioB; it is, howerer an^' 
cient. 

*< This winding vale 

«« Of Holmes' dale 

*' Was never won nor never shall.'' 

Dale is - also used by Spencar in-^ 
discriminately with vale. The whole 
of this description of the retired re- 
sort of Fancy is beautiful. 

Haunted ^/reaiw.— Poets feign or 
pretend that they are inspired by the 
Muses and other imaginary perso-p 
nages in thick groves, and on the 
banks of fountains. When we are at 
a distance from the common occupa- 
tions of men, and retired from what- 
ever may distract our attention, fancy 
is ibore at liberty to form images of 
its own^ and to delineate the im- 
pressions which it receives fto\SL \Jsvi 
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< 

the sequestered cell, the buhbliivg 
brook, the plaintive notes of the ring- 
dove, and the son^ of the ^[^ghtingale, 
becoiipfce rasso^^ated wijth jthe jTealings of 
poetic enthusiasm, and they have 
been the fM^nstant ikeme or clubfeet of 
poetical description from tine fipst ages 
ef tthe world. 

With Spencer 4hroUgh a fmry J/n^vCs 

Spencer one of our earliest and best 
poets «wrote a poem called the Fairy- 
queen — ^therefore he is spoken of here 
as wandering through a fairy grove. 

« Me Goddess by tke t%ht liand lead 
Sotnethnw through the yeUpwmetid, 
Where joy ax>d white cobed peace icesort^ 
And Venus keeps her festive court ; 
Where mirth and youth each evening meet 
And Ughtly trip with nimble feet, 
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NoddiDg their lily- crowned heads 
Where laughter rose-lip'd Hebe leads ; 
Where Echo walks steep-hills among, 
List'ning to the Shepherd's song." 

Me goddess hy the rig lit hand lead. 

This whole poem is an undisguised 
imitation of Milton's Allegro and Fen- 
seroso — the imitation is so exact as to 
determine by which hand the goddess 
should lead him. Milton, however, 
distinctly gives the right hand place 
with great civility to the mountain 
nymph sweet Liberty. But our poet 
takes the post of hohour (the right 
side) to himself. 

Hebe is the goddess of cheerfulness, 
her history may be found in Lempriere. 
She was cup-bearer to the gods, who 
drank nectar and eat ambrosia instead 
of wine. 
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Mirth hnd youth each evening meet. 

Each evening is not poetic — at eve- 
ning would have been better. 

And lightly trip with nimhle feet. 

Imitated from Milton's Allegro, 
^' Come and trip it as you go'' 

Nodding their lily^crown^d heads. 

This beautiful description bring^^ tb^ 
figures^ t^$ it cirere^ before the eye. 

EcJ^) — i$ here beautifully iutr<;>- 
duc^d as roaming among the rx)cjk$ a^d 
moantaiiis list^ing to the 3#pgap4 
music of the shepherd. £!cho is fabled 
tp have been a bea^itiful female who 
pined a^ay till nothing but her voice 
r^^puaiped, which still is hea^rd m^Qng 
the rx^cks ajad woods repeatj^g tb^ 
last part of every sound that reaich^s 
them. 
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f' Yet not these flowery fields of joy 
Can long my pensive mind employ ; 
Haste, Fancy, from these scenes of folly 
To meet the matron Melancholy ; 
Goddess of the tearful eye. 
That loves to fbld her arms and sigh ! 
Let us with silent footsteps go 
To cliarnels and the house of woe. 
To gothic churches, vaults, and tombs. 
Where eath sad night, some virgin comes> 
With throbbing breast and faded cheek 
Her promised bridegroom s urn to seek. 
Or to some Abbey s mouldering towen, 
Where to avoid cold winter's shower!, 
The naked beggar shivering lies, 
While whirling tempests round her rise, 
And trembles lest the tott'ring wall 
Should on her sleeping infants fall/' 

Tb,e ^pvhole of this passage is in imi- 
tation of the Penseroso. Wharton hat» 
joined the two subjects of mirth and 
melancholy in one poeoa, tnd in the 
succeeding stufizii be seeois to have in 
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view Collinses Ode to Fear which has 
been already mentioned in Poetry Ex* 
plained for young People. 

Pensive. — Thoughtful. 

Charnels. — Places in church-yards 
where the bones of the dead are kept^ 

It properly means, where bodies are 
kept — from the latin word caniis^ flesh. 

The naked beggar shivering lies, i^c. 

This is a sublime passage ; no idea 
can fill the mind with more com- 
passion than that of a wretched, house- 
less mother, being obliged to take 
shelter during the night under a 
building which she fears the storm 
will blow down upon her sleeping 
children. 

<< Now let me louder strike the lyre. 
For my heart glows with martial fire : 
I feel, . I feel with sudden heat 
My big tumultuous bosom beat; 
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Tbe tranipet's dangon pierce my ear, 
A thoQsaDd widows' shrieks I hear*. 
Give me another horse, I cry, 
Lo the base Gallic squadrons fly :— 
Whence is this rage ? — ^what spirit^ say. 
To battle hurries me away ? 
•Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 
Transports me to the thickest war^ 
There whirls me o*er the hills of slain. 
Where tumult and destruction reign, 
Where mad with pain the wounded steed 
Tramples the dying and the dead : 
Where giant terror stalks around, 
' With sullen joy surveys the ground. 
And pointing to the ensanguined field 
Shakes his dreadful Gorgon shield.'* 

Strike the lyre. — The lyre is a musi- 
cal instrament no longer in use ; but 
among the ancients it was considered 
as one of the insignia, ensigns or marks 
of distinction of Apollo. It was saidtbat 
Mercury was the inventor of the lyre, 
and that he sold his invention to Apollo 

F 
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for the caduceusy a rod with two 
snakes twisted round it. This rod 
had various wonderful powers attri- 
buted to it ', an account of which may 
be found in Leoapriere* 

I feel J ^c— -The poet imagines that 
bis bosom swells with high thoughts 
and warlike sentiments, that he hears 
the jQoises that accompany war, and 
that he sees the enemy flying before 
him, and like a true Englishman, he 
supposes that the enemy must be Gallic, 
that is, French. 

The remainder of this passage is 
sublime from its being terrific. The 
giant terror is described with wonderful 
force and effect. 

Ensanguined. — A poetical word for 
bloody. 

Gorgon shiekL — This Gorgon shield 
lA of great notoriety in beatfaeo my« 
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tbology. The Gorgon's head was sculp* 
tared on the shield of Minerva^ and it 
excited such terror as benumbed the 
beholden The story of this famoua 
head is told at length in Ovid's me. 
tamorpboses, and may be found, but 
not complete^ in Lempriere's Die* 
tionary. Perseus the son <^ Jupiter 
and Danae, by the assistance of Mi* 
nenra, Mercury, and Pluto, cut off 
the head of Medusa, ^ho had the tre- 
mendous facuky of turning every body 
whom she fixed her eyes upon to trtone- 
Minerira furnished him i;rith a polished 
shield which he used as a glass, and 
by looking at the reflexi<xi of Medusa 
in this shield, he cut off her head. with 
a fword called fierpe er Uarpen, 
which Yiricaa had given to him. Her 
Mter 6org0M, who wet^ 
would haste soon destroyed 

F 2 
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not been rendered invisible by a helmet 
which had been given to him by Pluto,f 

The helmet of Pluto might represent 
secrecy or darkness. Medusa was one 
of three sisters who reigned in three 
islands near Africa; it was said that 
they had but one eye, because one 
wise minister (Phorcas) managed alt 
their affairs, and Perseus stealing 
this eye, meant that he took the ship in 
which this minister was going from one 
island to another. It was also said 
that these beautiful ladies had but one 
tooth, that is to say, that this same wise 
minister alone supplied the dominions 
of his three sovereigns with provi- 
sions. 

After various adventures, the head 
of Medusa, that petrified or turned into 
stone every person who beheld it, was 
placed on the shield of Minerva — 
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9thiA (sAiieU was caHed ber €^gi«-*«and 
the Gorgon or Medasa*« h^td ever after 
was a& emiUeni of terror. 

^ Ob guide me from this horrid scene 
To high arch'd walks and alleys green/' 

Tjhe succeeding lines are \mt indi£* 
ferent, and are not suited to the rest 
of the poem, they are therefore 
omitted here. 

**lWien young eyed Spring profusely throws, 

ftomher green lap fhe pink and rose, 

When the.soft tuntJa of the dale 

To jSununer tells her tender tale. 

When Autumn cooling caverns seeks, 

And stains with Wine his jolly cheeks ; 

When Winter like poor pilgrim old, 

'Sfaakss his saiwr heard with cold. 

At fev«ry season let my isar 

Thgr jolema whispers Fancy jkear." 

When ytning eyed Sprwi^r.—Spring 

F 3 
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is called young eyed because it is the 
youth of the year. 

Throws from her green lap the pink 
and rose. — This is a distinct and pleas- 
uig image; the beautiful contrast of 
green and rosy red, and the propriety 
of calling the lap of earth green^ is 
agreeable to every reader. 

When the soft turtle^ ifc. 

The turtle telling her tale to summer 
is only a . poetical manner of intro- 
ducing that time of the year. 

And stains with wine. — ^Autumn is 
the season of the viritage when wine 
is made. 

Like a pilgrim old. — ^Pilgrims were 
persons, who travelled from home to 
distant countries from motives of de- 
votion; they are generally spoken of 
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as persons worn out with age and fa- 
tigue. 

Solemn whiq^ers^ — Fancy is said to 
whisper, because what she suggests is 
known only to the persons who are 
supposed to listen to her. 



<* Ob warm enthusiastic maid» 
Without thy powerful iMtal aid^ 
That breathes an energy divine, 
That gives a soul to every line. 
Ne'er may I strive with lips profiine 
To utter an unhallowed stram, 
Nor dare to touch the sacred string. 
Save when with smiles thou bid'st me sing. 



n 



Energy. — A force or power of ex- 
ertion. 

A soul. — Without fancy poetry is 
like a body without a soul. 

Profane. — ^None but certain persons 
were admitted into certain parts of 
the temples of the ancients^ whiph 
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Were called sometimes femes. TlHiose 
who were kept without were pro-lkne, ^ 
t>T excloded from the /imef f 

MaMowed — made holy. 

/Slave when with fimi7c5.— The poet 
expresses a hope that he may never be 
tempted to sing save (except) when 
Fancy inspkes him. 

*' Oh hear my prayer^ oh hither come. 
From thj lamented Shakespeare's tdmb, , 
On which thou lov'st to sit at eye. 
Musing o*«r thy darling grave ; 
Oh 1 queen of numbers once again 
Animate some chosen swain. 
Who filled with unexhausted fire. 
May boldly smite t^e sounding lyre ; 
May rise above the rhyming throngs 
And with some new iinequall'd 8Qlig» 
O'er all our list'niqg fMMstonsreiiga ; 
O'erwhehn our souls with joy andpaiji# 
With terror shake, with pity move, 
Rouse If ith revengc/or melt mth love/' 
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Shake9peare' 8 tomb. — It is said by 
the first of critics, that it is the end of 
tragic poetry to purify the soul by 
termor and pity. These lines of Whar- 
ton while they point out the true 
sources of poetry, are themselves an 
example of the excellence to which 
they excite. The poet supposes Fancy 
to dwell in the tomb of Shakespeare, 
who is by Milton called Fancy's child. 

Queen of numbers. — Poetry is some- 
times called numbers, because verse 
has a particular number, and music 
particular measures which constitute 
harmony. Fancy is here called the 
queen of nmnbers^ that is to say, queen 
of poetry. 

Smite'^h used as being. a stronger 
expression than strike. 

Rhyming throng .^ — Those who write 
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iodififerent poetry which isdistinguished 
fiom prose only by rhyme. 

"^ Oh deign t^attead his evening walk, 
With him in groves and grottoes talk, 
Teadi him to scorn with frigid art. 
Feebly to touch the ennqptured heart ; 
Like lightning let his mighty verse 
The bosom's inmost foldings pierce ; 
With native beauties win applause 
Beyond cold critic's studied laws. 
Oh let each Muse^s fiime increase, , 
Oh bid Britannia rival Greece !'' 

Tattend^ymuld be better '< attend** 
without the preposition, a mode of 
writing allowable in poetry. 

His evening watk.^^^in refers to the 
iiwain, for whom the poet invokes 
Fancy. 

The^e last lines are inferior to the 
rest of the poem ; 4btit Wharton wisheil 
to end it Wtdi a compliment to his own:; 
country. 
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<< In days of yore^ no matter where or when, 
'Twas c^ the low creation swarm'd with men. 
That one Fh>methaus, sprang of heavenly birth 
(Our author^A song can witness) lived on earth ^ 
He carved the turf to mould a manly frame» 
And stole from Jove his animating flame ; 
The sly contrivance o'er Olympus ran— 
When thus the momarch of the stars began." 

Paroell with much address points 
mit that his story is entirely fabulous, 
by leaving the time and place of the 
action undetermined — this he does 
by sayings no matter where nor 
when« 

^Twas e'er the low creation swarmed 
with men. 
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That is, before men were created— 
e'er, and erst, mean before^-^ 

* 

Prometheus sprung fr&in, heavenly 
birth. 

Prometheus was fabled (said in 
fables) to be the son of lapetas and 
Clymene. The story of Prometheus 
having formed a man of clay, and 
having stolen fire from the chariot 
of the sun to give life to the figure 
which he formed, and also the fable 
of Pandora, are told in Hesiod. 

This fable was also chosen by 
^schylus, the father of tragedy, on his 
first attempt upon the Athenian stage. 
—-He wrote three tragedies on this sub- 
ject — the first which related the story 
which is the subject of Parneirs poem 
is lost ; the second, which relateis the / 
punishment of Prometheus is still pre* X 
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s^rve<irj the thirds representing his de- 
liverance from this punishment is 
lost,* 

The account of what Prometheus 

» 

had done was quickly reported among 
the gods on Olympus. 

The monarch of the stars — The stars 
here mean the heavens in general — 
Jupiter is called in Homer the cloud- 
collecting Jupiter. I do not recollect 
that he is any where in Homer called 
the monarch of the stars. 

* The Prometheus of JBschylus which still 
remains is beautifully translated by Potter, to 
whom the -female sex are highly indebted for 
his having opened to their eyes the rich treasures 
of ancient tragic poetry. — To them we most 
strongly recommend the perusal of these tra- 
f;edies, and in particular we wish that the preface 
to Potter's .dSschylus should be read, when the 
subject of Prometheus is the lesson of the day. 

G 
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^ Ohl Ytn^d m ut», who^e dwdng thougfali as* 

To kindle day with never dying fire." 

Jupiter is here supposed to be 
speaking , to Prometheus — versed iu 
arts— acgiMzinfecf with arts. 

Never dying Jire.-^The fire of life 
which continues to animate man-* 
kind. 

** Enjoy thy glory past, that gift be thine ! 
The next thy creature meets be fairiy mine.'' 

That^ift, means the gift of life. 
The ne:ist gift^ means woma^. 

^ But such a gift, a vengeance so designed 
As suits t)i6 wisdom of a God to find* 
A pleasing bosom eheat» a q^ious iU» 
Which felt they curs9» ^ C9vet still to t&Ap^ 
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J^edotts t?Z.— Specious ill, means 
xvhat has at first a temptinff appear- 
ance^ but what afterwards \b found 
to be hurtful. 

^' He said— and Vulcan straight the Sire com- 
mands 
To temper mortar with ethereal hands^ 
In Budi a shape to mould a rising ftlr. 
As virgin goddesses are proud to wean 
To make her eyes with diamond water shine. 
And form her organs for a voice divine/' 

In the first line the word Vulcan is 
so placed as to appear at first sight 
to be t)ie Dominative case; but in 
fact the sire (father) or Jupiter is the 
nominative case* 

J/orter— clay ;-*efAef««f— heavenly. 

Dtamondivatef — the lustre or shining 
of a diamond is called its water. — Thus 
a valuable jewel of this sort is called 
a dianvdnd of tl^ first w4tet« 
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^^'Twasthas the sire ordained, the Power obeyed. 
And worked and wondered at the work he made. 
The fairest, softest, sweetest form beneath, 
Now made to seem, now more than seem, to 
breathe.'* 

The power — Vulcan. 

beneath — upon earth. 

Now made to seem to breathe, now 
made not only to seem, but actually 
to breathe. 

*' AsVulcan ends, the cheerful queen of charmli. 
Clasped the new panting creature in her arms^ 
From this embrace a fine complexion spread. 
Where mingled whiteness glowed with softer red^ 
Then in a kiss, she breathed her various arts. 
Of trifling prettily, with wounded hearts; 
A mind for lore, but still a changing mind»> 
The lisp affected, and the glance designed. 
The sweet confusing blush, the secret wink, 
The gentle swimming walk, the courteous sink, 
The stare for strangeness fit, for scorn the frown 
Far decent yidding, looks declining down, 
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And iJl tht laitan^ «]1 die 4U!t t)f kre^** 

Afteir lirukan had breathed life ihtb 
the newly formed creature, woman, 
each of the gods and goddesses ar? 
sappased to endow^ or make her pos- 
sessed of some agreeable or useful 
quality. — ^Yenus the queen of Beauty 
breathes into her with a kiss, £ne 
tomplexion and all the arts of co- 
quetry^ with which silly women en- 
deavour to attract the notice of more 
8il]y men. — April showers, mean tears 
that pass away suddenly, and that seam 
as the fair one smiles throuigh her 
tears to be like the light showers of 
April, through which the sunbeams 
a{^ar. 

^ tjold scepter^d Juno next exalts the fiur, 
^rtooth cudovnlier ^<h imp^riova ^> 

g3 
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Sel£>TaluiDg fiincy> highly elated prld^,. 
Strong soVereigh will, with some desire to chidCi 
For which an eloquence that aims to vex 
With native tropes of anger, arms the sex/' 

Goldsceptered Juno — As queen ol 
heaven, Juno is represented as holding 
a sceptre, but I do not know that she u 
any where in Homer called gold scep- 
tered. 

Highly crested pride. — ^Pride is call- 
ed highly crested, because crests^ 
which are properly plumes of fea- 
thers, are the usual ornaments of mo- 
narchs and warriors, and the heighl 
of such plumes may be supposed tc 
be increased in proportion to the va- 
nity of the wearer. 

Some desire to chide. — The word 
some is hipre ironical — the authoi 
means to say a strong desire to chide. 

Native tropes. — ^A trope is a change 
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of a word from its original and literal 
signification — native means, born with 
a person-— meaning that certain women 
seem to be supplied by nature with 
proper terms for scolding. 

These lines are certainly very se- 
vere upon the female sex, but they 
can relate only to the lower classes 
of society, education it is to be hoped 
prevents the passion of anger from 
breaking out in unseemly expressions 
in the higher classes. 

Arms the sex. — The poet represents 
women as armed with words, as they 
are too feeble to defend themselves 
in any other manner against the in- 
sults of the stronger sex. 

'< Minerva, skilful Goddess, trained the maid 
To twirl the spindle by the twisting thread. 
To €x the loom» instruct the reeds to part^ : 
Cross the long weft, and cloie the web with «ci\ 
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A mttvi gift, fwe wbak ^rdfu^e ex|>^ee, 

« Wbat w^rld of j&shioDS takes its ris^Trom tfaence.'^ 

To twirl the syinrffc.— Formerly the 
Spinning was performed by whirling 
^ spindle from time to time witii 
one hand) while the thread was twisted 
with the other, and wound round the 
diistaff. Sipinning wheels were not 
invented as early as looms, — which 
^last are mentioned frequently ia the 
old testament, and in Homer. 

A useful ffi/l.-^The poet is obliged 
ti> acknowledge the utility of the 
arts of spinning and weaving, wo- 
men's work; but to carry on bis sa- 
tire, he 'adds, that these arts have 
produced all the folly and all the ex- 
pellee &£ e¥er cbangidg fkstiioD. 

** Youi^ HeMlMilesly a «iciM contrhriag gDd> 
Her lNnifvi«<aioireM |pi(k%isila[|»eiit tod, 
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Then plots and fair excuses filled her brain* 
The views of breaking amorous vows for gain. 
And for a comfort in the marriage life, 
The little pilfering temper of a wife/' 

Young Hermes. — Hermes another 
name for Mercury, who was consi- 
dered as the god of traffic or trade, 
whether honest or dishonest. He is 
always represented with a caducous 
in his hand, which is a rod with small 
wings at the top and two serpents twi- 
ning round it in opposite directions. 
Besides the caducous Mercury is re- 
presented with a winged cap called 
petastiSf and with wings at his heels 
which are called talaria. These wings 
denoted his swiftness as messenger of 
the gods. 

<< Full on the fair his beams Apollo flung> 
And fond persuasion tipp'd her easy tongue. 
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6e gate &er uroirdhi where oily flattery i^jr^ 
l^he pleaBiog coleurfl of the art of praise, 
A wit^ to ficandi^ exquilitely prcmei 
That frets amHher^s spleen to core its own." 

Apollo who was at the sUmt time 
the Sail, and the god of eloquence 
and poetry, is property said to flififf his 
beams upon his neW creitture (Pan- 
dora) to ihspire her with eloquence. 
From this id^a of Apollo, were taken 
the metaphoric expressions, rayi^ of 
gftoius, bi^ams of imagination, blaJje of 
eloqaence, flashes of wit, &c. 

Where oityfiaitery. — Oily from the 
smoothness and softness of flattery,— 
the epithet oily is also proper as it is 
connected with th6 idea of laying co- 
lours, which are mentioned in thie next 
line — colours are usually mixed with 
oil. 
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A wit to scandal exquisitely prone. 
Prone, means inclined to.^^In the 
time of Pamell the fair sex inrere 
not well edacated — consequently they 
had not so many subjects of con- 
versation as at present — dress and 
scandal were then the most usual sub- 
jects of conversation in the assemblies 
of ladies; at present there are many 
subjects of literature, and objects of 
science, upon which ladies can converse 
with ease and pleasure, and con^e*- 
quently, though dress still continues to 
be a favorite topic, s.canda} is not so 
exquisitely preferred to other topics of 
conversation as formerly — exquisitely^ 
means curiously sought after. Who- 
ever consults the Spectator and the 
works of ^wift, will be conviqced 
that the minds of the fair sex ar^ in*, 
finitely improved within the Ust Jjalf 
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century* Cards do not now eiclu- 
siyely engross the attention at evening 
parties. jYet cards were certainly a 
useful invention; they filled up a pro- 
digious blank in society, and in some 
measure prevented politics and. scandal 
from overwhelming every other species 
of conversation .* 

«* Those sacred virgins whom the bards revere. 
Tuned all her voice and shed a sweetness there, 
Tq make her sense with double charms abound. 
Or make her lively nonsense please by sound ;" 

The sacred virgins are the nine 
Muses—* 

'< To dress the maid the decent Graces brought 
A robe in all the dies of beauty wrought, 

* There is an ingenious essay on this subject 
written some years ago by the Chevalier PintOi 
H Portuguese gentleman. 
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TheB spread those implenents which Vulcan's art 
Had formed to merit Cytherea's heart ; 
The wire to curl, the close indented comb 
'To call the locks that lightly wander, home ; 
And chief the mirror, where the ravished maid 
Beholds and loves, her own reflected shade." 

After the superior Gods and 
Goddesses had bestowed their various 
o'ifts npoii Pandora, the inferior Deities, 
are employed in her service. — The 
three Graces Aglae, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia are engaged in dressing the 
new formed creature. — The poet has 
with great ingenuity introduced the 
modern implements of dress, by sup- 
posing that they had been invented 
by Vulcan to please Venus or Cy- 
/Acrea— Venus was so called from the 
islands Cythera near Peloponnesus, 
where she was peculiarly worshipped ; 
and near which she is supposed to have 

II 
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emerged from the ^e^,. The comb 
and the mirror were known to the 
ancients, — soft wire was formerly usecl 
to fasten up the hair in curl; hot 
ironsf of yarioqs sorts haye bc^en qsed 
for the same purpose, by the moderns 
—crisping irons or crispiqg pins, are 
mentioned in the old testament. 

The comb is called indented^ be- 
cause it is cut into teeth, dens being 
latin for a too^h— hence the names 
dentjsi and dentifrice. 

To call the. lofih that lightly wander , 
home. 

This is a beautify line»-T-we may 
here remark the diierence betweea 
prosaic and poetic diction. 

The comb that adjusts hair — is 
ptpse^-r^that calls home locks that 
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wander — is poetry. — For here the word 
caU is a trope — so is the word tran*- 
riw— -so is the word home. — The comb 
here isi supposed to be in action — it calls 
the locks. — The locks in the same man- 
ner are represented as having* the will 
to wtidder, and the obedience to re^ 
ttirn. 

The Mirror — The first mirrors that 
iAre read of ai^e mentioned in Exodds, 
they w^re hiade of brass — mirrors of 
ttieiki w^i'fe iii contifaion tlse among the 
Greeks— Mirrors in modern times a^e 
miatde df glas^, with a metallic covering 
on the bafck, mslde of qoickstlter. 

Rejected shadi^—The word shade 
or shadow is made use of in English 
to sigtiffy the reflected iiiiage of Any 
thing. — It is not so in the ancient lan- 
guages or in French — image is the 
term which ill employed in these Ian** 

B 2 
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guages; and certainly with more- pro- 
priety than shade or shadow is in 
ours. — Shadow is occasioned by the 
privation or absence of light — an image 
is the reflection of any object, and is 
occasioned by rays of light, which first 
strike upon the object, and which are 
then returned or reflected from the 
mirror to the eye. Besides, a re- 
flected image gives back not only 
the form but the colour of the rea* 
lity, a shadow has (in general) no 
colour. 

Shakspear uses shadow in this 
manner-x-in Richard the third. 

Bichard exclaims-— 

*' Shine out fair sun till I salute my glass^ 
That I may view my shadow as I pass/' 

Fair Flora lent her storesy the purple hours 
Confined her tresses in a wreath of flowers ; 
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Within Ae nhn^dth afo^e a radiant crtfwn» 
A TeO pellucid hong depending down ; 
3ack roH'd her azure veil witli serpent ibid, 
The purfled border deck'd the floor with golrf. 
iter robe (which closely by the girJTe brac'd, 
Itev^af d! the beauties ot a slendefr waist! )f 
Fkiw*d to die iee4^ td c«py Yenus' air. 
When Veiiu«' statues Have a robe to wear. 

The purple tidurs-^lTiie purpli of 
the ancients, it is generally believed, 
was nearly the same as our scarlet.—* 
The Hours are sometimes in English 
jjoetry calted' rosy, tyni 1 do not re- 
member t¥at' they are any where 
called purple; in ancient or modern 
poetry, except in this poem of Par* 
ners. 

Gray has the following lines, 

Lo where the rosy bosom'd hours 

Fair Venus* traia appear ; 
Disclose the long expected flowers, 

Attfi Wkke f!hfe pihT[)T(i yeto; 

H 3 
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The year is called purple- because 
springy which is the part here spoken 
of, produces rosy flowers. 

Why the Hours are chosen to supply 
the place of the Graces in dressing 
Pandora, I do not know, — ^they how- 
ever dress her very becomingly— -after 
they have bound a garland of flowers 
round her tresses or locks of hair, they 
place a radiant crown within the 
garland. 

Radiant crown — radiant properly 
means throwing out rays — this shews 
that the crown was of jewels — A veil 
pellucid^ transparent — depending ^ hang- 
ing down yrom — ^the radiant crown. 

" Back rolVd her azure veil with serpent 
foldr 

The poet describes the gracefid 
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folds! of the veil with much taste; — 
the serpentine line has, by a very ing:e« 
nious artist, been considered as the 
line of beauty— that author, Hogarth, 
in his^^anafysis of beauty, * has perhaps 
carried this idea too far, but the book 
contains a ^eat deal of useful and 
entertaining information. 

The pur/led border — purfled uieaas 
embroidered-— A modern beauty could 
not be drest. with more elegance — 
what a beautiful figure would Pan- 
dora with her box make at a mas- 
querade. 

Parners description of the toilette 
of his heroine was probably suggested 
by the following description of the toi- 
lette of Juno, see the fourteenth book 
of Homer, line 191.* 

* . * Poprs Trandadon of the Iliad. . 
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*' Swift to faer bright Apartideiil sbe 1*6^*1^ 
Sacred to dress, and beauty's pleaiimg cares t 
With skill divine, had Vulcan fprm'd the bow*r. 
Safe from access of each intruding pow>. 
Tott^h'd with her secret key, the doors unfoIcC, 
Self*c]oi9E^d behind hetldiut'the vialhres ofgdlj; 
Here, first she bathes ; a6d round her ftotSy pMb 
Soft oils of fragrance, and ambrosial showers : 
The winds perfumed, the baltny gale conveyt 
Thro' heav'n^ thro' earth, and all th' aerial way ; 
l^pirit divine ! wh6se exhalation greets 
Tlicl sens^ 6f Gods, y^ihtHofS tli'ah tddftil sW€^ 
Thtts whie fltie breathed ^f Meav'n, witit deeefk^t 

prid«* 
Her artful maid the radiant tresaes ly'd ; 
Fart on her head in shining ringlets rolPd^ 
Part o'er her shoulders waved like melted gold. 
Ai^oUtd her next a ttellV^riiy il^atttle fl^W'd, 
im rkfa wftb'NAl^ InbtfU^d c61Mir# gl^^d. 
iMKge^festn offfAii the fUdingB gtttber'diiduiidll 
A gplden zone her swelling bosom b«ufid« 
Far beaming pendants trepable in her ear, 
Each gem illumin'd with a triple stai^. 
Then o'er her head, she casts a veil more white 
Thin neUr MM itew^iMM«al]0§itfll^ light. 
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Last, her fair tett celestial sandals grace. 
Thus issuing radiant, with majestic pace. 
Forth from the dome th' imperiial Goddess moves, 
And caHs the mother of the smiles and loves.** 

We may observe that Parnel witk 
great judgment avoids in his descrip- 
tion several adventitious ornaments 
of tbe toilette which would not have 
suited the first appearance of Pandora. 
She has no pendants in her ears^ and 
is sophisticated with no perfumes. — 
Ear-ringpi were invented at a very early 
period; they are repeatedly mentioned 
in the pld testament ; whence it appears 
that they must have been among the 
Jews and the Egyptians common or- 
namentsy as a sufficient number could 
be collected to make the golden calf. 
Not only earrings but nose jewels were 
in use among the Jews ; whether this 
invention arose from refinement or 
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from k We of fancy, which is comtnoti 
to the most ignorant savages, is que»« 
tionable.^-Tbe inhabitants of some of 
the South Sea Islands had ornaments 
hsitiging from their nodes. 

To our prejudiced eyes these ap- 
pendages would not appear very al- 
luHng, but if it were to become the 
fashion, no lady could be admired 
without them. — Prbtti which it tntist 
be ftdttiitted th»t the ta^te for dress aiid 
i^edCtty h ptif ely attitrdry^ or according 
to the will df any set of people; and that 
it d^petids upoh si^sociatiohs formed 
iti our mitids by Accidental circiim- 
stsiuces, — peaked stiiys, high heeled 
^fa66s, lohg treble rcffites, adventitious 
protuberatices of cork, and various 
other fantastic and useless attempts 
to improve the female figure have suc- 
ceeded each other.— At present in 181 3, 
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tb^ dr^ss of women is apparently more 
consistent with convenience and com* 
mon sense than at any period within 
our memory — whether this arises from 
|;he improved education of the fair 
sex, or from accident, is a question 
not very difficult to solve. 

A t^ste for the fine arts has been 
pf late year^ prodigiously diffused in 
EoFop^— -the models of antiquity are 
before the public eye in various po« 
pular books, and in the windows 
of every print shop. At Paris the 
liouvr^ was open to the public in^ 
discriminately. The munificent public 
spirit of the Marquis of Stafford, of 
liord ^rosvenor, Mr. Hope, Mr. An- 
gerstein, and of many other judicious 
collectors, and lately, to the honour 
of £aglanc|^ the free admittance to 
the British Museum, which has been 
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granted by Parliament, have awaken* 
ed a general taste for the arts in 
Britain* 

But to retnrn to Pandora. 

HThe new-sprung creature finished thus for 

harms 
Adjusts her habit, practises her charms, 
With blushes glows, or shines with lirely smiles, 
Confirms her will, or recollects her wiles. 
Then conscious of her worth with easy pace * 
Glides by the glass, and turning, views her fiioe.'* 

Finished for harms. — Made so 
tempting as to be the certain in- 
strument of Jupiter's vengeance, by 
bringing evil upon the man whom 
Prometheus had made. Among the 
arts of coquetry with which the poet 
has accomplished his new-sprung crea*- 
tnre, he has more than once attributed 
to her- the power of blushing at will. 
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' This gift has not (lescended to her 
posterity. 

There is a French proverb which 
says distinctly, "iVe rcugit pas qui 
veutr 

The poet represents Pandora as 
reviewing her internal resources for 
conquest, and then conscious of the 
power of her art, she glides by the 
glass, and again glances at her 
charms. 

Pamers poem thps continues. 

*^ A finer flax than what they wrought before, 
Through Time's deep cave the sister Fat es explore ; 
Then fix the looni| their fingers nimbly weave, 
And thus their toil, prophetic songs deceive.'' 

The Fates are here introduced as 
prophesying the destiny of woman« 
This gpves a variety to the poem, 
which shows much art in the. poet. 
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Tbere are three Fates i^rbose naoiesaiH^ 
Clotho, Lacbesis, and Atropos, A9-« 
oient fable represents tl^m as pre-« 
^ing at tb<e birth of every chiU], 
and the thread of bis life was spun 
by these fatal sisters. Clotho held 
the distaff, Lachesis spaa the thread, 
and Atropos (whose name signigea 
inflexible) cut the thread of e:i(isteace; 
from this description, which repre- 
sents the fates as spinsters^ Parne| 
goes a step farther and repve^caits 
them as weaverSj as weaving the web 
of human destiny-^as they spin or 
weave they sing a3 follows, 

'< Flow from the rock my flax, and swifUy fiow^ 
Puniae thy tbice^ the spmdle ruoa Mow, 
A creature fond and changing, fair and vain. 
The creature woman rises now to reigB, 
New beauty blooms, a beauty form'd to fly, 
New love begiof, a love pro&iced to die. 
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Kcir parts diitren the troabled scenes of life. 
The fondling mistress and the ruling wife.'' 



This prophetic 9ong of the Fdtei^ 
is beMtifttliy \rritteh^ tbi^ lihe^ hn 
uDcomtnoiily m^l(>didud. 

New beauty — n^w compared with 
that of the Nymphs who where sop- 
posed to have inhabited the earth 
before the creation of woman. 

A bwuty farmed to fy^ ffc. — The 
beaitiy o( the nymphs was supposed to 
be immortah 

New part9 — by part the poet means 
a part tb be acted as in- a drcima^ 

*^ Man bom to labour, all with pains provide ; 
Wotnen have time to sacrifice to pride, 
They want the care of man, their want they know» 
And dress to please with heart- alluring showj^ 
The show prevailing, for the sway contend. 
And make a servant where they meet a frien^/^ 

I2 
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These lines^ I am sorry to say, 
require no explanation, 

!^ Thos in a thousand wax-erected forts^ 
Aloi^ring race.the painful bee supports^ 
From sun to sun, from bank to bank he flies. 
With honey loads his bag, with wax his thighs^ 
Fly where he will, at home the race remain^ 
Prune the silk dress, and murmuring eat the 
gain/* 

- This is aSbeautiful simile affording 
a. great many points of similarity or 
likeness without being too. precise. 
:. ,Probably it is unnecessary to 
explain these - lines, if so, the rea* 
der may pass over their explana- 
tion. 

Wax-erected forts-^the cells of a 
bee-hive. 

Loiteriuff race — drowe^— those bees 
,who do not work. 
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With homy hmis his hag^ with wax 
his thighs^ 

Formrriy it was supposed that the 
wax was collected by the bee and 
ended beme on bis lejfd-^it is tiow 
kncKtl«tb«A tfae mbstance of which the 
WMt ill amiposed \n swallowed and di« 

Prune the silk dress — To prune,— 
is to set in order, to ornament, as 

r » 

tifiVd^ aVe se^h {o smooth theh" feathers 
witii tjieir beaks. 



<< Yet here and there we gr^t a gentle bride^ 
Whose temper betters by the fi^ther^s «ider 
Unlike the rest that double human care, 
Pond fidi relieve, or redoIUYe to diare ; 
n^py tiie miui i!fb<mt thui»^Hisitarr advfttaed^ 
Tkk CNMtoltf^ienilr but tike bhasmg db«hoftf 
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We grant. — We^ here • mesuiit the 
Fates — we grant to man. 

The poet artfully contrives to pre- 
serve the unity of his design in this 
passage. 

Uis design is to compose a most 
severe satire upon women, and nothing 
can be more sarcastic than attributing 
their only virtues to what they obtain 
from their fathers. 



** Thus sung the sisters; while the Gods admirey 
Their beauteous creature, made for man in irey 
The youDg Pandora she^ — ^whom all contend 
To make too perfect, not to gain her end.'' 

The sisters — the Pates. 

Made for man in ire— Ire, anger— 
this . word would probably have act 
been made use of,* were it not for the 
sake of the rhyme. 

Pandora — means all-gifleii. Each 



ai 
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of the Grods was supposed^ to have 
endowed her with some precious^ 
g^ft. — The first man that was formed 
by Prometheus was called Epime- 
theus. . ' ^ 

Her end. — The end proposed by 
the Gods in her creation was to tor- 
ment man. 

4 
( 

<< Then bid the winds that fly to breathe the 

springy 
Return to bear her on a gentle wing ; 
With wafting airs the winds obsequious blow. 
And land the shining vengeance safe Delow«'' 

Obsequious — obedient— submissively, 
. These, lines are particularly melo- 
dKous. 

We can imagine the gentle descent 
of the beautiful tormentor of nlan- 
kindy with floating garments, sup- 
ported by the western breezes. Calling 
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string but appropriate nveMtpfaer. 

^< A golden coffer in her hand she bore, 
The present treacherous, but the bearer mdre, 
'Twas fraught with pangs; for Jove orAdnedl 

abchne, 
Hmt gold sh^mkl- aid, asd pesigs attend on lovt* 
Her gay descent, the man perceived afar, . 
Wondering he ran, to catch the falling star ; 
Bout so 6Qrprisad,.aB mute ImiI he €dn ttfU, 
Who loved so quickly, and who loved fle^ well.*^ 

Gaafi descent — ^Gay from the hvA^ 
liaDcy of lier dres»^- 

These lines are very poetical. The 
compariDg her to a shooting of falling 
star i$. beautiful. ^ 

** 0*er aii hb^maB die wiBdoRagpaBaitirU^as, 
He ^Is her njFmph, and every Djmpb by turns ; 
Her form to lovely Venus' he prefers^ 
Or sweats that Venus* must be such as hqrs. 
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Keglectiliif oferss while her airs she plays;. 
Shoots scornful glances from the bended frown* 
In brisk disorder trips it up and down, 
Then hums a careless tune to lay the storm, 
And wts, and bhishes, smiles and yields in form." 

Tbis is an exact and elegant and 
satirical description of a modem coquet. 

'< Vow t^ke what Jove designed (she softly cried) 
This box thy portion, and myself thy bride : 
Fir'd with the prospect of the double charms, 
He snatch d the box, and bride, with eager arms^ 
Unhappy man ! to'whom so bright she shone, 
The fatal gift, her tempting self, unknown!" 

"With the utmost malice of satire^ 
Parnel represents the woman as be- 
ing in herself more pernicious than 
all the collected evils that the G^pds 
could inflict upon mankind. 

'* The winds were silent, all the waves asleep^ 
And heav'n was traced upon the dattcring d^cp^ 
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But white he toofes vitaBiftdftd mt a ^M| II 
And thmks the wtttdm we&r t miiAt ftos^ 
WhAt dfMdM ikA atound hk «afti vhall rtel 
What frowiril t(Ml^e hiB ]pK^(M ef thife l^bliM f ' 

This k a w^ chosen compariMtt 
between the sudden rise of a storm 
after a perfect calm, and the chabge 
produced in the female mind, by sud- 
den paaakm. 

<< At first thecreature man was fram'd alonei 
Lord of himsdfy and all the world his •wn^ 
For him the nymphs in green forsook the wood% 
For him the nymphs in blue forsook the floods^ ,, 
In vain the Satyrs rage^ the Tritons rave. 
They bore him heroes in the secret eave ; 
No care destroy'dp no sick disorder prey*d9 
No bending age, his sprightly form decay'd. 
No wars were known^ no females heard to ra^. 
And poets tell us, 'twas a golden age.'' 

The poets supposed that earth and 
water were inhabited by undescfrbed 
and undescribable beings called 
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Dymphsi Beveiads, satyrs^ fanns, dryads^ 
hamadryads^ tritons, sylvans, &c. 
Hesipd, and bis iraitator FarneU 
soppoaw t]iat PrcuDetii,eus kad lived 
some fcifiie upon earth, and iwn 
thenee he takes the idea of the tritons 
and satyrs being jealous of man. 

*' When woman came, those ilk the b»x confin"^ 
Bunt fttrkKM ont, and poison'd M the wmd. 
From point to pointy from pole to pole they flew^ 
Spread as thej went, and in their progress grew." 

7h^ liound of these lines is har- 
monious, but the be<^inning and end of 
the lines — spread as they went, and in 
their prepress grew — is very near 
tautology or repetition. 

'< The njrmphs regretting, left the mortal race 
And altering nature wore a sickly face : 
New terms of folly rosei Qew states of care s 
New plagues to sufieri and to please the fau: ! 
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The mean designs of well-dissembled love ; 
The sordid matches never join'd above ; 
Abroad the labour, and at home the noise* 
(Man's double sufferings for domestic joys.) 
The curse of jealousy/ expense and strife. 
Divorce, the public brand of shameful life. 
The rival's svrord;— -the qualm that takes the 

Fair, 
Disdain for passion, passion in despair. 
These and a thousand yet unnamed we find. 
Ah, fear the thousand yjet unnamed behind. 

These two last lines make a most 
beautiful and judicious end to the 
poem, so far as it relates to the story 
of Prometheus. 
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'« These are thy glorious works, Parent of 

good, 
Almighty— thine this univdrsal frame ! 
Thus wond'rous fair, thyself how wond'rous 

then! 
Umspeakable ! Who sits above these heavns 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ! Yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power 

divine.'* 

MiUonrs Paradise Lost^ SthBook^ I5^ih Verse. 

Here is a poem unlike those which 
we have been reading. In this not 
only is the language melodious, and 

K 
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different from coqimon modes of 
speecb, but the subject is of the 
grandest sublimity. The poet, Mil- 
toQy represent the first of iDaokind in 
a state of perfect innocence, pouring* 
out the effusions of a heart grateful to 
Providence for all the enjoyment which 
his senses and his reBexion have eXr 
perienced from the glorious world 
which surrounded him. 

In this hymn there is tWt tiru« piety 
which dreads to speak except in the 
most guarded terms of the inscrutable 
wisdom and majesty of God. 

To yepresent the Creator and Pre^ 
server of the universe as mbj^ct to 
the weaknesses and passions of maiv- 
kind as is too frequently done, excites 
11^ certain mi»d^ a d^e^ee of horror 
and of shame tha$ eannet be easily 
described — 
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Tiesi are tkjf yleriaus warhs^ Parent 

Tliese — mean all things which had 
then been created. 

A hniffhty — TTime this universal frame. 

The universe means all that we see 
and can comprehend of what exists*^ 
universal frame the frame or form of 
the universe. We see the earth and 
what grows, and what lives upon its 
surface ; we have also discovered me- 
tals and precious stones beneath its 
surface; we behold the stars which 
appear like twinkling sparks of fire in 
the sky. — Men have learned by ob- 
serving these stars for a long sei'ies of 
ages that some of them appear to 
movci and that some of them appcfar 
to be at rest. Those that move are 

k2 
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called planets, those that are at rest 
are called fixed stars. — We* sec the 
motions of the planets, we observe the 
changes of the seasons, and the vicis- 
situdes (the changing by turns or al- 
ternate succession) of day. and night-^ 
but what we do not see far exceeds in 
extent and prodigious^ con triviance that 
which is immediately exposed to our 
senses^ AH that we learn and can 
comprehend by our skill in astronomy, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and by 
other sciences we consider as parts of 
the Universe. 

Thus wondrous Jairy Thyself how won- 

d^rous then ! 
Unspeakable ! 

If thy works are wonderful, how 
much more wonderful must thou be 
thyself! Not only wondrous fair ^ but 
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80 beaatifal and so wonderfal as can- 
not be expressed by words or speech. 

Who sitfst above these heavens. 

The montent that even such a poet 
as Milton begins to describe God he 
fails. He speaks of God as of a mo^ 
narcb sitting on a throne, above the 
/icat^eiw— -by hearens he can mean no- 
thing bnt ther clouds above our heads : 
for even cbildren know that the 
earth is round, and tbat the heavens 
that are over the beads of those who 
are on thre opposite side of the earth 
mast appear to be under our feet. 

M Speak ye, wbo beit ctm tdl, ye sods of lighlf 
Angels, fin? y&l)ohold him, and with songs 
^nd choral synphonif s, day without night, 
JCircie his throne rejoicidg^^Ye in heareD, 
On earth join all ye ereatUretf to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst and without end.-' 

k3 
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Speak yd rvho best can iellf ye sons 
of light J Angels. 

Angels are here spoken of by Mil- 
ton as beings, in form something like 
men, but with wings ; they ^re repre- 
sented as excelling mankind in beaiity» 
and wisdom, and power, and virtue. 
Milton writes the history- of angels in 
Paradise Lost, from which this Morn* 
ing Hymn is taken — but then it is 
chiefly a history of his own invention, 
for there are many things relative to 
angels in Paradise Lost that are not 
in the Bible. — idn^rei— literally or ex- 
actly meani^ a messenger. 

Sons of lights— Why Milton calls 
angels sons of light is not clear. Lu- 
cifer or Satan may be called a lion of 
light— for Luqifer is the same as the 
morning star. 
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Choral aymphonies — Choral^ belong- 
ing to a choir« or a number of singers 
singing together. Symphony means 
sounds that agree with each other so 
as to make a pleasing impression on 
the ear. 

Day without niyht. — Milton repre- 
sents heaven as having no night. 

Ye in heaven — That is, ye angels in 
heaven. 

On earth. — All creatures on earth 
should join to praise him. 

Him firsts i/jc. — The meaning of this 
line is, that God has endured, does, 
and will endure for ever. 

<* Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown*i(t the smiling 

morn, 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy 

sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime.'* 
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These are most beautiful and me« 
lodious lines. 

Fairest of stars — is Venus, who at 
times is^ and at times is not, the mbrn- 
ing star. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn: 

If it might not be. more properly 
said, that thou, (Venus) belongs^ to the 
morning. 

Sure phdiffi of day — Pledge is pro- 
perly any thing given as a security for 
the performance of something that is 
to be done. Praise him in thy sphere^ 
means, that this star in her sphere 
should praise God, while day is rising;. 
'jThat sweet hour of jt^rime^— hour of 
l^rim^ seems: to mean* nothing more than 
the £rst or earliest hours. The ex- 
pression, however, pleases from its 
novelty. 
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<< Thou Sun of this^^ great world both eye and 

soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'stft 
And when high noon has gaioed, and when thou 

M'st." 

Milton calls the sun the soul and 
eye of this great world, eye as it seems 
to see all things, on earth — souU as it 
appears to inspire all, with vigour, 
life, and intelligence. 

^' Moon, that now meet'st the orient Sun, now 

fliest 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that files, 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness calPd up lighf 

Moon that now meeVst the orient Sun. 

During part of each month the 
moon is so opposed to (or so meets) 
the son, as to reflect its lisrht — the ro- 
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mainder of the month the mooa seems^ 
to go from the sou among the fixed 
i^tat*s, which all seem as if fixed in on^ 
orb^ that flies round and round the earthi 
In reality, it is not the vast orb of the 
heavens^ and all the fixed stars that 
fly round the earh — It is, on the con^ 
trary, the earth that turns round, 
leaving the fixed stai-s behind in suc- 
cession or one after another. 
Orient Sun. — Rising Sun. 

And ye Jive other wandering Jires. 

Milton does not attempt to speak 
philosophically, or as an astronomer, 
but like ^ poet. He calls the other 
planets. Mercury, Venus, JVIars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, wandering fires — 
it is clear that he did not consider 
Venus as the morning star, for if he 
bad, Oiie of these five planets would 
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bave beea wanting in bis present enu** 
meration or reckoning — he calls them 
wandering fires, though in fact they 
wre not fires, they are luminous only 
from reflecting the light of the sun. 
They are called planets because they 
move. 

fn mystic dance not without song. 

This is what is catted the music of 
the spheres, which was said so be so 
loud that it would not be heard by 
^lortals. 

This^ idea of the music of the 
sptreres was taught by Plato, who be- 
lieved that the universe was formed 
and moved in some harmonic order 
^,nd who imagined that the planets and 
the other heavenly bodies in their mQi> 
tions among each other, form a kin4 
of solemn movement or ddavce,^ iMS- 
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companied with masic created by the 
uiotion of those bodies, which in 
whirling and passing by each other 
with astonishing swiftness could not 
be silent or without noise. Now as 
.these bodies move in certain regular 
times, and yet with continual variety 
as to each other, Plato supposed that 
the sounds which issued from their mo- 
tionSi must be harmonious in the most 
sublime degree. That we should not 
hear this music if it did exist, is not 
impossible. There are motions so slow, 
and others so swift, that we cannot 
perceive them by the eye j there may 
be sounds so grave or so acute as not 
to affect our organs of hearing. There 
may be sounds of this sort, but we 
know of none such. By what has 
been »aid upon this subject, however, 
we mean to suggest that there are many 
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fhitf^ pds^lie th^t ai^<3 udt prahnbte, 
dticl thdft ^ftilM; W6 atbid crtdulity, <^ 
believing too easily, we stmtild av6r4 
the crp^DSlte deftnf^ bf cMisiderittjf as 
hn^s^ble #frat Wfe dd fiot r6kdi]f c6A^ 
pt^hdy oi* what in dofitral!*y to o*rr 
Rteited dipr^i^ttre. 

}^^ oil/ of darkness catled up tighL 

This allades to the sublime passage 
in the book of Genesis which relates 
to the creation of light, ^'Let there 
be lights and there Was light." 

« HHd p ^feM#ft> tte eldelt h\m 

Of nature^s Woxtib Uiat ill q^ternkm ran^ 

Peipetdal dtde multiforfti, and mix^ 

Aad nourish all thinss ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to your gr)6at Maker stifl new praise.** 

if ^ iiti^Mint iX the (ir^AiM (If im 
iN^ffd^ft i^ ift^6s«M th^t fh^ iit aifd 
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tbe other elements were first created — 
they are therefore said to be the eldest 
l>orn of nature. 

That in quaternion run. — Quaterr 
nion means a sum of four^r-this was 
considered as a sacred and mystic 
number. The elements accditiing to 
the ancients were four in number, and 
from their mixture ail things were 
compounded. 

Perpetual circle muUiform. — The 
elements are in perpetual motion j oini ng 
one composition and quitting another, 
and so returning at times to their ori « 
ginal unmixed state^ that they may 
thus be said to circulate or go in circles. 
Multiform means^ of many forms ; the 
stop in this sentence should be after 
tnuUiforniffor multiform is an adjective, 
agreeing with the air and elements—- 
mix is the verb, and is connected with 
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run and flourish. Air and ye elements 
ivhich run in qnaternion, and which 
mix and nourish all things, let yoar 
continual changes produce new praise 
for your Maker. 

** Ye mists and exhalationsy that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey. 
Tin the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
In honour to the world's great Author* rise^ 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncoloured sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers^ 
Rismg or falling, still advance his praise.'' 

This is a most beautiful passage^ 
pleasing to the eye from the images 
which it presents, and to the ear, from 
its uncommon melody. 

Exhalation. — Something breathed 
out — from the word to exhale — the heat 
of the sun warms the earth, and mixing 
with the dew, forms vapour, which 
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(or Jiee<y skirJ^>) wqi|' ?f!|ii«p flfvlf af 
the clouds. Prismatic coi^our»af# t)i9fiff 
beautiful colours which appear in the 
rainbo^^i^ iyrwq» \» Qfim » ft ^»P- 
g^lar s^ali^ g^ss Uy iii«aiiA ol whieb^t 
coleure^ like those of the rainho^^ are 
to b^ seep wl^en it i^ h^Id b^tweepi the 
son ap^ ^Ji(p ^j9. 

ring summer these appearances are 

Pm^t wUhffqf/i. — The bright yeUoiK 
CQloqr tha,t is to be seea iu th<^ woofi^ 
clouds. 

Steamnff lake. — ^From which st^am 
P^ va.pour is raisec^ by the heat of the 
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Ikisky or grey. — When vapour rises 
first in the morning* from the earth, it 
appears dnsky or grey till it has as- 
cended to a sufficient height to permit 
the beams of the sun to be refracted 
through it to our eyes. This change 
of appearance in the mists and exha- 
lations is pointed out by the words till 
the sunpaint. The words refract, and 
refraction, which may perhaps be un- 
known to the young readers, are pur- 
posely used here to excite them to en- 
quire into their meaning. To refract, 
means simply to bend any thing out of 
its original direction. To reflect, means 
to send something back from an ob- 
ject against wliich it has struck. 

In honour to the world's great Author, 
rise. 

Milton does not suppose that the 
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SJ^}^^. ^ 1^. Qn^^rn ^i(i^i»i bill 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling 
The mists that rise from the earth 
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eartkin d^m and raio— the eetrtk is 
eoUock ibinCy m if i^ fonged fbr ram^-t 
dvj atid tbiwty are ^ynontmotc^ wonh, 
ov wqr4s o£' the saioe meaning when 
s^pptied to- aniMsakk; and' hf an easy 
transition (or going from one nteaning 
to another) the dry eatth is called the 
thirsty earth. 

**Hh prabe ye winds that fronvfiotjiir. quarters 

blow. 
Breathe spft or loudj and wave your* tpp^jre pines. 
With every plant in sign of worship, wave ; 
Foimtfui^s^ and ye that waxble as you Mow 
Melodious murmurs^ warbling tune his praise." 

And ye that warble as you flaw. 

T6is sentence is iticomplete. F^y 
refers to^ streajps.or \«Aters— warCfe is 
^ UHpQWmon, «3(firQ||iiiqn M(jl)^, a^ 
plied to water^ it migiit^. hfi!miM»^ 
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have occurred to Milton from certain 
puerile contrivances which were fashion- 
able about the time in which he liyed. 
Water was made to flow into pipes in 
such a manner as to imitate the song 
of birds,* 

** Join voices all ye living souls; ye birds. 
That singings up to heaven-gate ascend^ 
Bear on your wingS) and in your notes, his 
praise*" 

Singing up to heaven-gate. 

This is one of those lines which de- 
rives its principal beauty from its ob- 

* Vide Plot's History of Oxfordshire, in which 
there is an account of very expensive Works of 
this kind at LovellEnstou in Oxfordshire, in 
which an ancestor of the Author wasted a con- 
siderable part of his fortune. Some of these 
works 9tiU remaiii. 
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hf^mty. Tb« «ttWi 4p€# ipot perceive 
va^f ^f^r^i i^A from tj^e woi^ hmvem 
5^ W4 tll^r^fow fni» stome a\re 

^f^\ If pop. |hf^ qaindi ? Th^ winicbwii 

of ib^i»Q9 9f^ «s «pFir|ptwal aad as 
e^\fitA^n «3|pf69sijQii^ but Uie window 

9^^ t)«l Iftrk bav« idrMdy heea emr 
p}pyQ4 91 ^ mar^ famAtiar maBner^^iip 
t» hMYim^gat^ w^aof ia fact ealy 
i^F ^iffW M ^^31^ l^^l^ unuailji an* 

^9W 9Wg of praise as high aa '^vm 
ttmfliT^g Miin^s caD hear youb 

** Ye that in waters glide, and ye that Widk 
The earthy or stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or event 

To hij} qr vull^, ^tm o? frfs^llW^ 
Made w>cal by my song, and taught his ^raisA?* 



touched hfiu l» too pimg, at Ufa old 

to f6d te. I^ t6tf j6img, <et it tie f did 
fuide at present j if too old, let it be 
laid ande for ofcr* 
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*^ How fiur Ihe liule cluidle throws bis beams^ 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.'' 

This is a natural, but not a very ele« 
trsAed diougtft, and not expressed in 
vetj ete^flC hngaage. Naughty is 
a ecnmrnm, and rather a vntgar ivord. 
The meanings of the sentence is, that 
ara snndl eand1<s is seen ^Eir in a dark 
nijg^fat, a small iiiKtance of goodness is 
conspicuous in a world which is en* 
lightened by very few instanced of ge^ 
nerosity or virtue. 
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.<< Love a]I, trust a few. 



Do wrong to none ; be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use ; keep thy firiend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for 

silence, 
But never taxed for speech.'' 

Be able for thine enemy rather in 
power than tise. — Endeavour to raise 
yourself to such a situation in the 
worid as will put it in your power to 
resist and overcome your enemies^ but 
use this power seldom. 

Thy own lifers key.- — This is a me- 
taphor taken from locking up what- 
ever is precious, and the poet means 
to say — endeavour to preserve the at- 
tachment of your friend with the same 
care with which you would lock. up 
your own life. 

Taxed — blamed. 
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^< The doud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples^ the great globe itself. 
Tea, all which it inherit^ shall dissolve ; 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a. wreck behind ! We are sudi stttf 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.'' 

Cloud'Capt towers. — Towers that 
rise so high they seem to reach the 
clouds, and to be covered or capt by 
them. 

Gorgeous — magnificent, ^ 

All mhick it inherit. — To inherit 
IS to be heir to. 

Baseless fabric. In Enfield*^ 

Speaker, this line is not the same as in 
Johnson's Shakespeare — which runs 
thus, 

*^ And like this insubstantial pageant faded :'! 

probably the line was altered td ge- 
neralize the sentiment, which in 

M 2 
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8fmk€6peape'» Tempest allttdies par* 
ticularly to a jpageant or shew thai 
Prospero hiyud beeo exhibitbg^ Baser 
leai 6d^u:^-^4BeaQt a faoiid^iA^ tiMti hBi 
no fouttdtttioa or baM Kke a ywioa te 
dream. 

il t;t4Ja«i%-^Tha eaipres^m m Jukn- 
son's SU»^eipaMr# is,, << thja. irisiiaii'''<^ 
Xoi wm^ e^iiWaa ^ ShaJbeapcara^ dm 
pfl^age is differently given. 

Leave iiot a fm^ b^lmd^-^ik S l M l t e* 
fifadra it is priiitad', vuck^ a bt#1i;eii 
cloudy alluding to the appeamaaa of 
Ijhft 9ky aft^ a alona^ whea aot any 
caoMiaa af the rack m flanking eUiMhi 
^l^toVaiaea. 

TTe are such stuffs Sfr. — Hubmm 
craatures are as unsubstantial as 
dreams ; and as a dream is finished or 
KnsRi^id ^inth sfeap, so is Mfe lomdiedl 
with th# sleeps af ihn/kk. 
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Mounded— 'means the completion of 
the circle of life. 

** The Poet's eye, in a fine phrenzy, rollingy 
Doth glance from heaven to earthy from earth to 

heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the Poet's pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.'' 

The eye of the poet rolling glances 
from heaven to earth, meaning that 
the thoughts of a poet survey both 
heaven and earth, as it were at one 
view. 

In ajine phrenzjf. — Poetic invention 
or imagination is frequently compared 
with rage or fury. Critics talk of the 
poetic rage — poetic fury, because they 
yield more to the impressions of their 
imagination than to strict reasonings 
or to accurate judgement^ and as this 

m3 



p^eUks m^^ 19 9 spcevOT of sbw^ nad- 
nesSy Shakespeare de9erib6» ^ier po€9l^8 
eye ^^ rollings ia Jiae frenz}— -not 

aStOUU. nQBa tiMMi itia/ln^^Q^ Kill- g fiia^ i>T6» 

alted enthusiasm. 

Imagination' lhdks^f&rth.-''-'Jb^ Ivm* 
^ioatibn bodies fbrth, thatil^^ givM aa 
iideal form ta tfioug^ or ttungpi tbat 
were before unknown^ the pen jof the 
poH^ IjH^ chetroribing; titem^ t«inis> tHem 
a9' it were- tb a- certain shapef aad 
gives ^ plftce^ ami name towiMl A» 
HsagfBatioo had eenMfHFedi ^ick'ww 
in fact, airy nothing. 

MoeaP JkMUiHom ■ - B W to qg u t y to 
sometpHieei 

''••'i p ii < > i ' ■ > ■ ^* Sa it faIh.Qiii;» 
That.ivl^it we have we j^ze Jiot to die worth. 
Whiles we enjdy it ; fi^t beingJackecTand lost, 
iW!^ tiscttwe wi'cial&tHe' voMe '; tHcirweTiiri*" 
Uto VMlut^Um .pMifiBitoiwiul#n»irshwy<qs 
Whilst it was our^s.'* 



This is nearly prone^ but it' con- 
tains a trae and useful obserra- 
tibn. 

Falls cut. — Happens. 

Pnze. — ^Value, set a price or prize 
on. 

To the WOT Ih. — To, eqnal to, the 
worthy what it is worth. 

Lacked — wanted . 

Wreak — ^put improperly, Johnson 
•ays, for reck — ^to heed or care for — 
to wreak is to revenge. 

The virtue y Sfc. — We find the ex- 
cellence that we did not, or, as it 
is here said, we would not find^ when 
it was our*s. 

These short sentences are intro- 
duced rather because they have been 
selected in Enfield*s Speaker, which 
is deservedly a popular book, than 
from any exrtaordinary merit, which 
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they may in general possess. But 
if a single word, even in such sen- 
tences as these, is misunderstood, the 
^hole becomes nonsense. 
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^ Daughter of JoTe! relentless power I 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

IVhose iron scourge and torturing, hour 

Affiright the bad, affict the best. 

Bound in thine adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taaie of paui^ 

And purple tyrants vainlji groaa 

With paagji unfUt befbre, unpitied and alone* 

When first thy aire to send on eariA 

Virtue, his darlin|^ child des^ed^ 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 

And bade thee form her infant mind. 

Smi^ fagged BiMK, tHyrifiillovti 

WSib galiencc many, ayear she b^g^ 

Whafe4iovow was^ thou bad^st her know^ 

Anf from fier own^ she learnt to melt at ottiera* 
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Scared at thy frown terrific fly 

Self pleasing Folly's idle brood. 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joji 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe. 

By vain prosperity deceived. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again be- 

lieved. 
Wisdom in sable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, silent maid, 
With leaden eyes that love the ground. 
Still on thy solemn steps attend 
Warm Charity^ the general friend, 
With Justice, to herself severe: 
And Pity droppmg soft, the sadly pleasing tear* 
Oh gently on thy suppliant's head 
Dread Goddess lay thy chast'ning hand.** 

Gray. 

This is by far the most difficult 
poem which has been yet inserted in this 
book. Its beauties are acknowledged 
by most critics^ and it is considered 
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US classical poetry — classical^ m«ans 
M^hat is like ancient authors of es* 
tablished reputation, who are all rank- 
ed or classed the foremost among 
writers either ancient or modem. 

The object of the poem is moral, 
and as it relates more to the higher 
ranks of men, than to those of iivfe* 
rior station, the lesson it inculcates 
or enforces has something awful and 
sublime that commands attention. 

The poet tells the rich, the power- 
ful, and the proud, that they are liable 
to numerous faults and vices from 
their exalted situation. In general, 
they hear nothing but their own 
praises, they feel nothing but pleasure, 
they are exempt or free from the 
common . wants of the rest of man- 
kind, and whilst they continue for- 
tunatCi they meet with nothing to cor- 
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M«fc iheiir liwlte aadi tsmpcel^ «i^ ^^m 

Idr ^mnottdbifat She teadiea . tli« 
mighly meA the fNMi^ thtt tkey ave 
mm» sHfcJMt t«^ tfie sarme iDinniesy 
msA waata, ami ImiUii^ ts the rwt 
oC i&mr IbUow cDeaturaii;, latid Ihal 
tbejr «f9 liable to one great i^gyra^ 
nation of adixersity thi» l¥an4 0f^i%y 
and syioipathy fixMa oibers. 

Vk0 first tliirty4i?e liaesr af this 
pcMaara moocaH0ns w addreases to 
Adyermiy^ and we 4a naiMaeh the 
vatkf. tbe prineifial WQrA that she«r» 
^ meaajng and c^eet of tba whole, 
tm wo eowe: to ^ thigty^aiaath li a o ■ 
in whaah tho werds lajf thgf hamd 
finish the 8e«ite«i^e and complete the 
seoBe, 
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iktigi^r «^ Jwtfel mlmtkss power. 

I^w ^hmgMer ef iove is Adf^er- 
«ity> to mtkBm ^{M(er f^ves Virtiiey 
gnothmr of his dfmghtefs, to be eAvb- 
cated — Hhe vords reknthss power ^ are 
placed e^uiyacally in tbis ^eajtcvicey 
the sense requires that they should 
Mlate 1m Adverwty ; but the oon- 
slmqticMi cMMiecte them witk Jov«« 

Adversity is here said to tame or 
subdue the breast^-that is^ the pas- 
sic^jQS.pontaiped in the breast. 

W!hose ir((jK, f course 0n4 torCrifig hour. 

Vfm^. «PQ«rge ^l«ms, % scpwgfQ m 

sfivi^fe ^jngi l^ li](e ir^Hi idl^ icoqir 

|iwx4. wMli^^ cpmm«a wstcwimtt oC 

tMTtiWf^ ^Klw^h MHJuct «v^)}L tkfi £^Q4f 
but which not cjujy 9^ipt bot ^gJbten 

N 
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the bad, who fear the vengeafnce 
that usually follows the commission 
of crimes. — These two lines are, a 
parenthesis, and. might be entirely 
left out without altering the sense. 

Bound in thy adamantine cliain. 

That is the proud, when bound in 
thy chain. — Adamantine * properly 
means, of adamant ; so strong, as not 
to be broken; Adamant anciently 
meant both the loadstone and the 
diamond. 

Purple tyrants.-'^Purple here alludes 
to the dress of Kings which ' was 
usually purple ; not what we call pur- 
ple^ but rather (as some say) scarlet, 
a colour that was expressed or pressed 
out of a kind of t$hell-fish, called the 
murex-purpureus, which was chiefly 
found in the sea near Tyre. 
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Vnpitied and alone. — The greatest 
aggravation that can be given to suf- 
fering is solitude, and want of sym- 
pathy. The great have seldom true 
friends. — Those who pretended at- 
tachment to the great, forsake their 
patrons when they have lost their 
power. — .These false friends who 
usually flatter and promote the vices 
of their superiors, generally follow 
the fortunes of some new protector, 
and frequently become the enemies 
of those by whose favour they had 
been advanced in life. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 
VirtuCf his darling child, designed. 

When first, Jove the sir6 of Ad- 
versity, designed to «end • Virtue on 
earth.-— Here the word yirtvce is put 
o\x% of its proper place^ njierely to e^-- 

»2 
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cite aMenikft, and to §p^e ail mt of 
pOfrtrjf to what would dso^ be p)ai» 
prose* 

Stern fugged huTde ! ihy ri§%d tbre^ 

JLorOi-^lafion* 

Tke po^t afaki acUfeessog^ Jkdvorski^* 

WitApMkhce^ imny i pHr she ^rs. 

She relate9 to Virtue. 

ScoMd. — ^Frigbteiied at th^ frc^n of 
adTemitjT. 

JL^kt they di^rse^-^Thmfi rolopi tta 
Laughter, Folly, &o* 

The summer friend.^ — Thousands of 

ligHe im^ g»idy vs^m esmth ^^ 

it \s MtmieVy WUkK miSpffhSSt ih 
wkntef*^— Snlttiiii^ helfe, ie ueodl fcr 
pves|iiei«iP$i^ 

It i^ Sid (rtlttte^ixi £itiI«Af 6 gfpettkc^f 
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i^hich makes absolute nonsense of the 
whole stanza, — it should be received. 
— Prosperity receives those flatterers, 
a^ain, after they have, deserted their 
former friends^ and their flatteries are 
again believed by their nevi^ friends. 

Immer^sed. — Plunged . 

RaptWaus. — Rapturous, from rap* 
ture, which is derived from a latin viorA 
that signifies to hurry aM^ay. 

Leaden eye, — Eyes that look heavy, 
and are flxed on the ground. 

Still 071 thy solemn steps attend. 

7%y refers to Adversity. 

Warfn Charity, afc— Charity, Jus- 
tice, and Pity are usually felt most 
warmly by, those who are in adversity. 

Sadly pleasing. — A compound . epi- 
thet, formM of words strongly con- 
trasted,— 4t xneans, that tears of dom-* 

N 3 



1^ Ktm'f6 itoniMsY, 

plte^idh ^ilkr Uhff ' fait' &olSi iaOSS)^ 

^lippUiMC. — & penfe^d Wno' hitiSiS^" 
l)<^ecneii*of*impI(>r^'. 

^'er^'tfle sen'iMS'o'f ad tlfe' f^fe^ifi^' 
stanzas is apparent^— the poet* im^bfes 
iCie^ersity'to lay'hVr"fe&d'geafly*u(fon 
liim— libf in a teiriiSfc foraiil b*ut Witt' 
a mild and fficindljr'aspecl;. 

l^ilaa" (?oace^^^.-^6bd^lf«s' tEial^ is 
to be dread^lS^Ailt' meaning^' AjdVer- 
sity. 

Chasfning. — That chastens or chas- 
tises, chasteif timiiH^' n^SW^ a^I^r 
cfil'sliftiftrdt^lClCf 'clF pdUiisHMiAiK' 

Widi thiirfd'fiiigt*voie^i«Bcl ttee af liiay iiett -; • 

With 8creaming.horr6)r'8 funeral cry^ 

Ife^ri and M dufease; and gWtly poferty. 



Tt^flakiaojIAt tralb betfierr 

To goftoiVDOtto wound nxf iielurt* 

The generous gpark ^tinct reviyey 

Teach me»'«o'lot^aitSt(]^forgite> 

Exact my own defects to scan 

lMiil>iMieriiaffrWfiBel9add know mjradlf tfnian. 

~W^ veiij^^a^ VufkAr to win6h tlie 
pfcft aftiricd'ilrtber batid^ of tlr^ Farieff 
^tiratf*a0eodiftr'of*tiieiA sgeLe m pricA TO 
-^Tlftr atrdMir hcfrcf aittader to a pos^ 
isMge ift^ (kkrof tHe trttjg^i^ of BiP 

tMA«H«A*aiMi^tto stftg^ itf* sttblf faorrid 
masks as to alarm the watiAetit^V 

Despair^ 8fc. — To the other mi*- 
nisters of Adversity^ he adds^ Despair, 
Diseasoi and Poverty, which he calls 
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^Aa5<Zy— because poverty prevents the 
poor from being sufficiently fed, and 
want of food makes the countenance 
thin, pale, and ghastly or ghostly. 

Thy form benigUf Oh! Goddess wear. 

After the poet has conjured — that is 
besought earnestly, the Goddess Ad- 
versity not to come in her terrific 
form, he begs that she may be be- 
nign, beaiignant — ^that is favorable-^ 
Bring along with you philosophy and 
patience, — and teach me how to for- 
give, to seanr^ihaX is, to perceive and 
measure mv own faults — to feel for 
others, and to know that, as a man^ 
I am subject to numerous infirmiti^ 
and sufferings. 



THB BARD. 



l^M fii6et» 6imf^m^ that ^6 
Vifiati in AdttirsHy %f Graf, is 

n6W Mtm m m am ibo^ dtiibttltf; 
the senti^d^ ^ io^ i«tef#^M, iiid 
tkr d6<Hf«3t^ «f ik pmk^6 ib^e. 
tim^ ijo mkiiSvi^ ttttt 61^^ §TofM- 

ycfiS:^' T^UUk9 SiSt by ffi# iAsstiftwIici^ 
or vtit^ t^QfWik^ liit^^fiiliSiwi \^ 
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any modern poet; — Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton, are to us an- 
cient poets ; and many parts of these 
must be still too difficult for children, 
without the assistance of their more 
experienced friends. 

The subject of this poem is not 
such as immediately to interest chil- 
daen-^it relates to an event whick 
happened a great while a^o; and 
which has not produced extraordinary 
consequences since it happened. 
. When Edward the First conquered 
thjB Welch, it is said, that, to allay 
the enthusiasm for liberty which the 
Welch Bards, or minstrels, inspired 
by their oratory, pojetry, and music, 
he ordered them to be put to death.— r 
This story depends upon nothing morje 
than tradition . — It is a tradition, how- 
ever, that has furnished ^ spbjecjb fof 
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B, very fine ode, which, although 
it is obscure, has obtained a high 
rank in English ppetry, a rank which 
it has preserved, "notwithstanding the 
criticisms of Doctor Johnson in his 
life of Gray. — An author like Johnson, 
who is himself a poet, should be cau- 
tious how he takes to pieces the struc- 
ture of any work of imagination, 
which has gained the approbation of 
the public. — His own poetry, is sub- 
ject to a similar process, and he 
must be a poet of the very highest 
powers whose works can bear to be 
thus scrutinised. — I shall not trou- 
ble my young reader with criti- 
cisms, but I shall proceed with the 
poem, requesting indulgence in the. 
arduous task which I have under* 
taken. It would not be difficult to 
explain this ode to persons used to the 
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Lyric ecc^ntciciltie^ mf thp yiCfi^lB 
I^cic pMkr^, k a «srt^ ^^gitfi'm ^ 
poetry mmlfy ^q«g tp t^^«e, %^A W 

and t^e.gc^atd4iifffil9«l%rit^ 

to msikQ cbUdr^ ^tt^t|4 tP W 49^ 

easy^ afteK ^y have bf ar4 WffS^ 
tavbhecl ufioii a poeoi, to mik9 fhsm 
perceive that paptsi. ^ U sff e wao^r 
rate.— -Therefore to ^tigifijf^ %o «ih 
plain Gray's celdbeati^d Bw^ i9 
a task much mpre 4iiiiQttlil> ^^ 
to explain an orduiany p^em^ vhi(^ 
prejudice had neither e^^tyjU^^^ %gS 
depreciated alcove or mp% i^ Wf^^ 

*' Ruin seize thee, ruthless king. 
Confusion on thy banners waiti 
Though fanned by conq|ac$t's. criiQi09 wnoEg, 
They nock the air with idle state. 
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Helm nor hauberk's twisted mail. . ^ 
"Nof e^en thy virtues^ tyrant i^hall avail 
To save thy secret soul from pightly fears, 
From Cambria's curse, ^rom Cambria's tears T' 
. Such weve the sounds that o'er the cri&sted pride 
•Of th^ first Edwji^d scattered wild dismay, . . 
As down the steep of Snowden's shaggy side» ,> 
He wound with toilsome march his long array ; 
Stout Gloc'ster stood aghast in speechless 

trance, \ 

f ^o arms/ cried Mortimer !• and couch'd his 

quiv'ring lance." ^ 

/ As Edward the first,, after having 
/Conquered the Welch, marched his 
victorious army vi^ith flying* banoeps 
.down^the winding paths of the moun- 
tains in Wales, he was struck by the 
appearance of a ^ard who had escaped 
his fiiry, and who, standing on a high 
rdck that overhung* the sefi, uttered the 
following denunciation. 

o 
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Ruthlesi king rain sliall seize you^ 
•-ino armour, nor even tby virtaes shall 
t>rotect thee from the effect of the 
curses and the tears of this country, 
from those nightly fears which torment 
the guilty.* ^"'^ 

These sounds affrighted £d ward's 
army, the earl of Gloucester stood 
aghast, and Mortimer prepared for 
combat. 

Ruin seize thee. — These are simple 
words, but I find that they require 
explanation « • . ruin means destruction 
—1 wish that ruin may seize thee. 

Ruthless. — Without pity, or mercy, 



* In an edition of Gray now h^Eorpmep there 
are notes in this poem, which I shall use as I 
find them without troubling the reader by 
pointing out such as are my own, from those 
that I borrow. 
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from ruth'-^ty i;rhich is derired from 
to rae^ to pity. 

Confusion on thy banners wait ! 

Banners are flags with coats of 
arms and emblems painted on them; 
they are carried in armies to direct 
the soldiers in their march, as they, 
can be seen at a distance above the 
heads of the troops. Confusion wait* 
ingf on bannerSf is not a proper ex- 
pr^ion, confusion may disturb or de« 
stroy an army, but it is not poetical 
to say thipift it waits on an army.-^ 
Bat. wuU^, : here means ait^aif-— or 
watch for the defeat of thy army^-»- 
when an army is defeated, the per-* 
sons who carry the banners frequently 
fly in confusion. 

Hebn and J7a«&eri.-<— Helmet^ ar- 
mour of brass or steel worn upon the 

0*2 
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bead^-^H^uberk, ajrmour to protect^ 
the body — such armour has various 
names, according to the materi^als of 
which it is made. Breast plate, cifirass, 
from cuiVf french for leather -^part of 
armour which was originally made 
of leather, and afterwards of brass or 
iron,, a corslet — a coat of armour, «: 
mail, or coat of mail, are all names 
for the armour worn upon the body } 
--rmail was properly made like net 
work, so that the body could move 
more freely in it than it could in a 
solid case of iron — Bauberk was a 
coat of mail formed of rings of iron 
or brass, linked in one another like 
the :;cbain that forms the curb of a 
horse's bridler— which is at the same 
time strong, close, and pliable, o?« 
eadly. bentr — ^it is properly here de- 
scribed as twisted mail. . In Erencb* 
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maiUe means a^ loop or mesh of netting, 
or knitting'. 

Tyrant.-— Tyrant is a word of two 
^ignifications-^originally, it meant no- 
thing more than king, but it in time 
acquired another meanings that of an 
unjust monarch, who obtained and 
ruled dominions by force. 

Such were the sounds that o'er the 

crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dis'- 

may. 

These awful and prc^hetic words 
spoken by the Bard, were«ou9ds that 
scattered disi^fiy .oiip; fear upon Kd- 
ward's proud and crested head,— cre^f 
is th^ plume of feathers or fringe of 
h6rse hair, or other ornaments that 
were placed on helmets to distinguish 
warriors in battle — sometimes the fi- 

o S 
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9 

gares of Wmals were placed on heP 
mets as described in Homer and 
Vfi-gH, — an3 hence crests are painted 
with coats of arms in modem times. 
- Snortderis shaggy side — SnoWden 
is the ns^me: of a vast chain of hills 
in 'north Wxtles, one of the highest 
parts of one of these mountains, has 
at. present ihe name of Snowdenj 
its side is called shaggy .or ^ rough, 
because, it is covered with huge point? 
ed rocks and loose stones of an enor- 
mous size, that seem ready to fall 
<ip(>n the traveller as he passes by. 
' Me Tvaund-^To wind his array; 
meftns nothing m^re.than to march 
his erray in a winding' pathi: 

' Array — itaeans the manner in which 
fttt army is drawn up. • » 

*- Speechless^ ' ^rawce.-^Trance^ comes) 
from a IiAih word which meians to pass 
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away^ it is a suspension or inteniiptioir 
of th^ faculties of the mind and body, 
from the emotion of some violent 
passion — hence in this place it is called 
speechless, because Gloucester is re-^ 
presented as being unable to speak. 

To armSf cried Mortimer j and couched 
his quivriny lance. 

To couch a lance is a technical 
term, or a term of art belonging to 
war. Soldiers on horseback carried 
lances, arid were called knights— -A' 
lance was a long pike made in a' 
particular manner, which cannot here 
be satit^factorily described — -but it may- 
be seen in the prints of various book^,' 
fpr instance, :in Don Quixote — -wheref 
many parts of armour are delineated. 
.:^To couch- a lance is to point it- 
downwards^ putting thB end next the 
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« 

Knig^ into a leather cup or case 
fastened to the saddle, so that when 
the point of the lance struck any thing, 
it was held in its place by this leathern 
case : and the saddle and the horse re- 
ceived the shock, the knight being em- 
ployed in directing the lance. 

If the little pupil who reads this is 
in London, I hope bis friends will take 
hipn to the Tower^ and shew him the 
horse armoiiry, where he may see all 
kinds .of armour, and in particular that 
of King Edward the first. Whil3t the 
pupil i$.at the Tower, he should attend 
only to one thing at a time ; and then 
he will learn something exactly— -an- 
other day he may learn more ; but chil-^ 
dren who in looking at prints or any 
kind of work, run from one thing to ano- 
ther, scarcely learn any thing — Their 
notions become indistinct, and what 
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they remember is confused and of little 
use io' them. 

Mortimer — was Earl of Wigmore 
-^he was what was then called a Lord 
Marcher— Lord Marchers, were persons 
whose business it was to defend the 
marches, or borders (not marshes) of 
the kingdom ; which formeriy was very 
necessary — for Wales and Scotland 
were then kingdoms separate from 
England; with which country they 
were perpetually at war, and the in* 
habitants of the borders of each 
country continually made attacks upon 
the other^ and these Lord Marchers 
were appointed to protect the bor- 
ders of their respective countries, 
and had great power entrusted to^ 
them-^the popular ballad of chevy- 
chase was founded Upon the history 
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of one of these border wars between 
the families of Douglas and Percj«^ 
this ballad is in Percy's coUectioir of 
ancient ballads. Pages 1 and 249» and 
in the Numbers 70 and 74, of 
the Spectator.-— In that beautiful mo- 
dem poem» The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, the borderers are finely in« 
troduced. 

**OnVL rock whose haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming floodi 
Robed in the sable garb of woe» 
With' haggard eyes the poet stood. 
Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed lijke a meteor to the troubled air. 
And with a master's hand, and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre." 

The Bard is represented standing In 
black robes on a rock that hung over 
the river Conway. 
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JScmghty ftroit;.— Thisis a metaphor 
dcftcribing the rock as haughty from 
its superior height and magnitude, 
««-4ience, h\^,. rocks and projecting 
difisy are said to command the plains 
and buildings , that are below them. 

Frowns — is a similar metaphor-^ 
The country is spoken of in poetry 
as having features — We say the face 
of the country — a headf of land pro- 
jecting into the sea, from the same 
analogy is called a cape, from the 
latin word caput, which means also 
a head — Ness — as Sheerness is a nose 
projecting from the face of the coun^- 
try — a neck of land — the foot of a hill 
— ^the brum) of a hill — the brow means 
the forehead or front as well as the 
eyebrow — In 'architecture or build- 
ing, iQetaphors of this sort are still 
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more common,— W^ may now Ima^ 
gine what is meant by a rock/ron/ninff. 

Sable garb. — Garb means dress, and 
sable black — moumiog is the dress ^f 
woef that is, sorrow. 

JJaffgard-^means properly a wild 
hawk that cannot be easily tamed, 
thence any thing that look^ wild is 
said to be haggard. ' , . . 

Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Stream' d like a meteor to the troubled 
air. 

A meteor is a luminous body moving 
through the air — a falling star as it is 

falsely called, is a meteor ; meteor^ 

» . ■ • • • 

sometimes have streams of light be- 
hind them, which are called tails-r 
these resemble hair (particularly . yel- 
low hair) T?hcn Jblowu by the wind- 
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;The nwiefor these tails in I^tin is 
.hair. 

, . Trouhled air. — This also is a me- 
taphor^ but . the sense is remote~- 
When meteors appear, the atmosphere 
or air is frequently disturbed — Whence 
the poet feigns that the air was dis- 
turbed by the meteor-like appear*- 
ance of the streaming hair of the pro- 
phetic bard. 

With amaster^ shandy and prophets fire. 

' - He struck his lyre (his harp) as 
a person master of the instrument, 
and his sorrows were uttered or struck 
on the lyre, with the fire or inspiration 
of a prophet — a prophet is a person 

'who can fbretel future events — and 
it must be observed that the same 
woid in Greek and Latin ineans^ both 
a p6et and a prophet. 

p 
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Old people frequently can ^oess 
what will happen hereafter from their 
experience of the past, as Milton says 
in his Penseroso, in these lines^ 

^< Till old experience do attain 

*< To something like prophetic strain,'' 

The Bard continues thus, 

*' Hark how each giant-oak and desert cave. 
Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 
O'er thee, oh king, their hundred arms they wave» 
Rerenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe. 
Vocal no more since Cambria's &tal day 
To high-bora HowePs harp, or^ oft Llewellyn's 
lay.- 

Hark, Sfc. — ^Hearken how the huge 
oaks and the hollow caverns by their 
melancholy noise seem to sigh in an- 
swer to the murmuring waves be« 
iieath — The oaks seem to wave their 
numerous (hundred) arms over thee, 
threatening, and the deep caves in 



^ noises call > ^^^ 

P«^*-*ic i„^i,7 '--o^aad fo, .,^' 

head. ^"""""'O'- hi d.ud ^ 
0» dreary Arv , '^ '^•"d-topp'd 

S*"''"' the Jight J'" °^ ""^ tuneful art ^ 
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Cadwallp the bard, whose " magic- 
soDg could lay the storm is now sileat^' 
in poetic language his tongue is 
cold, Urien — lies dead (or sleeps) on' 
the craggy rocks unburied. — The 
mountains seem to mouni, though- 
they mourn in vain for Modred, whose! 
power over nature was so great, that 
he could make the huge mountain, 
Plinlimmon bend its head, to listen 
to his incantation. 

The bards, the Druids, and the 
priests of antiquity, easily persuaded 
the ignorant inhabitants of the coun- 
tries where they lived, that ihey had^ 
supernatural powers — that is, powers 
beyond what is common or natural 
amongst men. Prom careful obser- 
vation of nature they were in some 
degree enabled to foretel a storm, 
or an earthquake, or to predict when 
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a stoim would end — By these means 
they had it in their power to make 
it appear to the ignorant,, that they 
could commanci I^linlimmon to shake 
or bow his head at the moment when 
an earthquake was going to begin^ 
or to order the waves to be still when 
a storm was likely to abate. 

i>n dreary A rvorCs shore they lie. 

They lie unburied upon the dismal 
shore of Arvon (a river in North 
Wales) — stained with blood and pale 
in death-^but those bodies are so sa- 
cred. and holy that the , hungry birds 
of the air dare not touch them-- rthe 
raven sails at a distance on bis out* 
stretched wings — and the famished 
eagle screams with the pain of hun- 
ger^ but filled with terror passes by# 

J?3 
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M No more I weep» they do not deqp, * 
On yonder cli£& a griesly band, 
I see them sit, they linger yet. 
Avengers of their native luud. 
With me in dreadful harmony they join,* 
And weave with bloody hands, the tissue of thy 
line." 



The poet with enthusiasm exclaims 
that, he sees hi^ brother hards sittiiig 
or\ a distant cliff, and joining in the 
harmony and incantations that were 
to govern the fate of Edward — Her 
tells the Tyrant that the magic 
powers of the Bards had recalled their 
departed spirits, and that they were 
then biisied with him in weaving 
the wieb of his fbirtilne — This idea 
of the foriim'e of man being wovew 
by fatb, ot ' by ^ destinies, was coim- 
tnon to tlie superstition of the most 
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distantC couiitrieisk— the .Greeks and 
Bomans supposed, as is told in ano- 
ther part of this book, that the thread 
of life was spun by one of the Fates, 
while another held the distaff, and 
that another cut the thread at the 

destined period of death. 

__ *" • • • ' • 

The northern nations had also fates 
and furies of their own, who not only' 
span but wove a web which con- 
tained a representation of the for- 
tunes of warriors and monarchs. In 
another ode of Grav's these sisters are 
described at work— this web is here 
called a tissue, from a French word 
which signifies to weave — Tissue in 
English, usually means a stuff in which 
gold and silver are intcfwoveri. * 

'The first line of this stati2a (lio 
more, &cj is rather flat* 
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^ Weave the warp, and wjaakve the woof. 
The winding sheet of Edward's race^ 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace/' 



JohnsoQ in his illiberal criticism 
on this poem, in the life of Gray, 
confounds the warp with the woof — 
the warp is composed of parallel 
threads, stretched their whole length 
in the loom, these are crossed by the 
woof, or weft. 

*< Mark the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re-echo with aflTright, 

The shrlcdcs of death, through Berkley's rooft 

that ring. 
Shrieks of an agonizing king ; 
She-wolf of France with unreleptbg fimgs. 
That tear*st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be bom, who o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven. What terrors round 

him wait ! 
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Asuaenient in his v«n wuh;fligfat comBined, ': 
And sorrow's faded form andsolitude behind.*'- • 

The prophecy of the Bard now 
begins. He desires that the year and' 
night may be niarlced as the date of 
punishments, which he foretels upon' 
Ddward^s descendants, when the 
Severn shall hear the shrieks of Ed- 
ward the second, who was put to a' 
^ruel de^ath in Berkley castle, which 
is on the banks of that river — the 
word ayonizing defers to the horrid 
means, which were emploYed to mur- 
der him. •» > 

Sfie-wolf of France. — Alludes 'td» 
the arms of J^oieZ/a whigb. weri%^ 
wolf. ' .. . 

From thee he hbrit^ who b^erthy country 
hangs 

The scourge of Hecmen.-^^Thecaau* 
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try of Fcaoce^u<Ayx^Co«nfry alludes to 
Isabella, the poet' Mdresses Isabella 
under the name of She-wolf of France 
— Edwarc) the third her son was in- 
deed the scourge of . France at Cressy 
and Poictiersy . as , iqy young pupils 
will read in the history of England. 
What terrors round him f^ait. — The 
poet describes |;he beginning of the 
reign of Edward the. third as full of 
glory, representing him as attended 
by amazement .jskcud flight— and the 
end of his reign jnarked with sorrow, 
and with the desertion of all bis 
friends. 

" Migbty Victor, mighty Lord, 
Lo on his funeral couch he liei. 
No pitying heart, no eye aflbrd 
A^tear to grace hit oDsequies.^ 

The poet heve' .represents the mi- 
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arable end of £dwai4 the third-*^ 
when he was dying his mistrielks fobbed 
him, his courtiers and ev^n his clerjgy 
deserted him-otilyone priest remain- 
ed with him till he died. 

Obsequies. — The ceremonies or rites 
of burial. 

" Is the sable warrior £ed ? 

Thy son is gone, he rests among the dead.'* 

Tie sahh warrtor.^^The black 
prince, so called from his armour 
which was black^ — He diedbefore his 
father. it^ 

<<The swarm that in thy noon-tide beam were 

bom, 
Gone to aalute the rismg moftf ! ' 
Fair laughs the mom« and soft'the zet^hyir hlows, 

# This black armont is preserved or imitated 
in ^ Tower. 
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While prottdlj ridbg o'er th^ azure realmi . ' " 
In {;allant trim the^ gilded vessel goes, y"* w -■ 
Youtk on the prow and pleasure at the helm^ 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's swajr; 
^at hush*d in grim repose, expects Hii etenli^ 
prey.»» * . ^ . , ' . 

The swarm, Sfc- — The swarm of 
false friends, .who like insects attend- 
ed you in the sunshine of your for- 
tune, have. disappeared, tiiey are gone 
to grace the court of thy successor-^ 
Herd noon-tide is meant for the heij^ht 
of the fortune of Edward .the ttdrd 
—and the rising tkiom means the 
commencement of the reign of faik 
grandson, who mounted the throne l)e- 
fore the death of his grand-fathejr. ' * 

Fair laughs the «M>m.— The. Jbe<- 
ginning of the reign of : Riohard\the 
second— -The poet compares the reig^ 
of thi$ Prince to a pleasure boat beau- 
ti fully adorned, which b^h&r.'its 
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^oyag^ conducted by youth and jj^ea- 
^ure-r-the moming smiles and the gen- 
;tleive8tern gal^ waft the gallant (gay^ 
fVei^sel that saiU on the azure surface 
of the level ocean, without foreseeing 
the storm, that was to rise in the 
evening — here, the whirlwind is per- 
sonified, and is pictured like a grim 
.or. horrid . monster lying silently in 
ambush for his destined or intended 
jprey. ,..,..; , 

# 

*<I!11 high the sparkling bowl, 

l^erich repast prepare^ . ^ 

'tieft of a crowD^ he yet mkj share the feast. 

Qose by the regal chair 

Fell, thirst and &mine scowL 

A balefid smile apon their baffled guest.'' 

^;. The prophecy of the baivl- now 
proceeds in thifif, stanza to ^ describe 
the reign of Richard the afi.cond« 
^ .Fillhiffp. the i^on^.— ^The efirly. years 
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of Richard the second were parted ih 
luxury — he had witb ^wisdom ^nd Btf- 
rage repressed rebellioa ' ^ thafl'^ 'hiS, 
just broke out whea he suceeeded'to 
the crown, and findiog nothidgf to 
disturb his security, he gaVe^ himself 
up to feasting and revelry— by • fle^ 
grees his debts and difficultieii^^ih- 
creased, and having injured many, his 
crown was usurped by Bolingbrok^^ 
and he was starved to death. 

The poet with great eUpU^t! passes 
over every recital that might lead 
by degrees to the denunciations of 
the Bard, he quits the tone of nar- 
rative, and imm^diatelv a/io^tri^'JUieir 
or addresses unseen, imaginary or sup- 
posed things or persons^ he ttddt^es 
as it were the attendants of the'-KliIi^t 
and tells them that though he is reft 
(bereaved or robbed) of his crown 
he may yet enjoy the feast>^the poet 



^ 
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then describes the phantoms that pre- 
vent him from any farther enjoyment. 
Fell (crW)^'thidrit 'and famine ;tcowl 
(look contemptuously) on him, viho 
is as it were their guest, and with 
a baleful smile/ (a smile portending 
evil) baffle or disappoint his hunger. 

** Heard ye ihe din of battle bray. 

Lance to lance, and horse to horse. 

Long years of havoc urge their destined course 

Aad^ 'htough the kindred squadrons mow their 

way. — 
Ye lowers of Julius, London's lasting shame. 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed ; 
Bevere his consortTs faith, his father's &me. 
And 8(>iu^ the meek usurper's holy head! 
Above, below, the rose of snow 
Tmned with their blushing foe, we spread ; 
The bristled boar in infant gore. 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade* 
Now brothers, bending o'er tb' accursed Iddm, 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his 
doom." 

a2 
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. Heard ye the dim of battie bray. . - ; 

The Bard foretels the long war$. 
between the houses of York and Lan- 

* • » ■ * ' 

caster, who were all descended from 
£dward the third, so that the pro- 
phecy of their misfortunes must be 
on many accounts afflictive to him. 

The din of battle hray. — ^This is a 
harsh and affected expression, em* 
ployed mpre for its singularity than, 
beauty, battle is full of noise, but that 
noise does not resemble braying. 

Horse to Horse. — Lance meets lance> 
and horse meets horse in the combat. 

Destined course. — The course which 
the destinies now foretold — and years 
of havoc mow their way through the 
squadrons, of both parties-^is put for 
—Havoc for many yedrs mows his 
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Kindred squadrons. — The armies 
wei e all mutually related to each 
other, which must always be the case 
ID <!ivil wars — that is to say, in wars 
among fellow citizens — the word civU 
comes from pivis a citizen, 

Te towers of t/tc/iu^.-^It is said that 
the old part of the Tower of London^ 
was built by Julius Csesar — it was 
however the scene of mtoy horrid 
murders* during the wars between tha 
houses of Yoi^ and Lancaster t Henry 
the sixth was murdered there by the 
Duke of GloUcesiter/ rafter wafclis Ri- 
chard the third. 

Jleverekis consort* sfaithf !fc. — Mar- 
garet of Anjou, wife to Henry the sixth, 
was a^i^oman.of great courage and 
perseverance, her husband was oa.the 
contrary pusillanimous. 

Meek usurper.'^'BienTy the sixth is 

a 3 
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called . usurper . because th^ crown 
rightfully belonged to the hous^ of 
York. 

Above f below f the rose of snow 
Twined with her blushing foe^ wc 
spread. 

The 'white rose was the emblem 
dr ensign of the house of York, the 
redTose of the house of Lancaster — > 
We ^preadt means, we the bards 
spread them as the badges of warfare. 

fc, . V #• • ..... ... \ 

The bristled boar in infant gorey 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. , 

The silvef Boar was the crest^ of 
Richard the third— while he was duke 
of ^ Gloucester, he caused the two 
young princes, sons of Edward the 
fourth, to be murdered in the Tower 
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of London— he is: therefore properly^ 
said, to w&llow.in gore or blood. 

In the thorny ^Aorfe,— Means I sup-* 
pose the confusion of the civil wars, 
which resembled the thorny briars x>{ 
t^e rival ros^. r 

Now brothers^ S^c. — Stamping ven^ 
geance and ratifying doom, tho' fine 
lines> are expressions in no way con- 
nected with the loom over which the 
imaginary bards were bending*. .. .* 

«5 ffdward lo! to sudden fate,-^ T 

(Weave we the woot the thread is spun) , 

Half of thy heart we consecrate ! 
The web is wove, the wort is done." 

. Here the poet returns to Edward 
the&vstf whom the bard contmueato 
address — Lo! Edward yf^ ^otisecrateJ 
(we consig^-^ or; give -up.-to; f{^t^:)ialf 
thy heart— this alludes to the death 
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of Eleanor of Castile his queen, whom 
he loved tenderiy. As for, weave 
the woof, &c. these are words that 
have the air of an incantation, but 
tliey convey little meaning, and their 
repetition has nothing in it that is 

traty sublime. 

< 

^ Stay, oh stay, nor thus forlorn 
< Leave me unbless'd unpitied here to mourn f 
In yon bright track that fires the western skies 
They melt» they vanish from my eyes.** 

• 

Here the vision of his brother bards 
vanishes as it were with the setting 
sun^ and the Bard is left alone upon 
the projecting rock, on the brow of 
Snowden, whilst Edward's aotey 
nunrches by*— He calls upon the Bpec* 
trta as they vanish to remain, and not 
io leave him unpitied and atone-— he 
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sayi^ ^^ Wfiblessd''^ but for what reasoiy 
4oes not appear* He describes the. 
bards as melting from his sight into 
air in the bright clouds of the setting 
sun, : 

* ■ . •• • . 

" Bui; Oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowden 

height, 
Bescendihg «low their glittering skirts unroll ? 
Vision»of Glory, spare my aching sight; * 

Ye unborn ages crowd not on my soul ! 
No more our long lost Arthur we bewail, 
AJl haill y^ genuine, kings^ Britannia's issue 

hail." 

r " . • • • •'■ f . ■•■• ' \ 

• . ^^ • ■ . . . -J .J 

The JBard before be throws him- 
self from the rock, and after the other:: 
bards have vanished, breaks out into 
extacy at ttfe 'future scenes that' 
crowded *irpon his prophetic sight — •' 
he calls upon his countrymen to be 
comforted with his announcing tO:. 
them ^at.: they . need no Jongpr . be^- 
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vail their loss of their favourite Bri- 
tish king Arthur, for a new and 
genuine race of British kings sprung 
from the race of Tudor, shall possess the 
throne, alluding to the race of Tudor, 
"which in the person of Henry the 
seventh united the red and white 
roses — this monarch was of Cambrian 
origin — a circumstance that must gra- 
tify the inhabitants of Wales, 

VimoM of Glory ^ft my aching sight. 

He speaks of the appearances that 
ris6 before his view as too bright to 
be beheld. 

*^ Girt with many a baron bold. 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear. 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old^ 

ln4>earded majesty appear. 

In the, midst a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims her of the British line> 
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Her lion p6rty her awe commanding face^ 
Attemper'd sweet to virgin grace. 
What strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
What strains of vtfcal transport round her play i 
Hear from the grave! great Taliessin hear ; 
They breathe a soul to animate thy clay, 
^li^t rapture calls, and soaring as she sings, 
Waves^in the eye of heaven her many colour'd 
wings." 

Gi^t with many a har<m hold. 

The bard now brings forward the 
race of kings descended from Owen 
Tudor, whom he represents as sur« 
rounded or (girt) by a numerous re- 
tinue of bold barons* 

'Sublime their starry fronts they rear* 

I'Snppose he alludes to their bright 
«awns. 

In the midst f a form divine ! 

Queen Elizabeth appears in th^ 



midst; iier lion pcfrt ti^as certainly aft 
odd port (deportment or gesture) for 
^ lady — ^bnt it was an epithet that had 
been bestowed on Queen Elizabeth 
by her followers— her awe <^ommand« 
ing face attempered to virgin grace, 
t^at is to say softened down to a 
feminine appearance—There is a verb 
wanting after the words, in the midst 
,--^there should be ^dded stands^ or 
itppears^ or some similar word. 

'^^ What strings symphonious treikhle in 

' ' the air, !fc.*' . / 

* - . ■ .. » 

The Bard again digresses or turns 
aside from his subject to foretel the 
^lory- of the . poets who wrote during 
the time of Elizabeth — he says, they 
sang such strains fas would faavCr in- 
fused a soul into the great Bard of 
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Wales, Taliessin, who had he^u ^efkd 
^\gh% hundred years. 

What strings symphonious tremble on 
my ear. 

Syipphoaious, means $uch strings 
as agree in harmony, or are in unison 
vith each other — tremble, means vi- 
brfite, as strings do that are struck. 

J^right rapture calls, !fc. — Bright 
nipture, or the pleasure imparted by 
ib^e strains, is personified and made 
to soar towards heaven^ waving her 
wings of many colours. The rapture 
Qccasipned by fine music, raises the 
tUpQghts towards heaven, and thus by 
a remote analogy, rapture is said to 
sow tQwarda beaven.*<^ TFaring^ numy 
e^fetit'fC^ UMb^^-^^eseribes the various 
emotions of rapture.«<^Thfi whole pas^ 

R 
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sage pleases the ear and awakens the 
imagination, but it cheats the sense. 
Rapture calls — but on whom does 
she call? — this criticism is intended 
to caution young readers against blind 
admiration of what they do not clearlj 
comprehend. — To form a good under 
standing and a solid judgment it is 
absolutely necessary to prevent the 
adoption of opinions and tastes with 
out examination. Many of the follies 
of youthi and of mankind in general 
arise from the influence of word! 
whose meaning is not even questioned 
The enthusiastic feeling of pleasure 
arising from poetry^ is not diminishec 
but elevated by accurate criticism, it ii 
confined to what is excellent, anc 
cannot be excited by false imager 
and tinsel ornament. 
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*' The verse adorn again. 

Fierce war, and faithful love. 

And truth severe, by fairy fiction drest. 

In buskin'd measures move. 

Pale grief and pleasing pain, 

With horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast : 

A voice as of the Cherub choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear, 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear. 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

The verse adorn again. 

It does not at first appear to Avhoro 
this is addressed^ but upon conside- 
ration it seems that fury, war, and 
love, are called upon to adorn verse. 
The Bard, after he has dismissed his 
prophetic companions, and denounced 
El long train of disasters against £d- 
vrard the first, with prophetic rapture 
foretels the glory of future poets— and 
by glancing at the subjects on which 

r2 
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each of them wrote^ he points out the 
poets themselves. 

Fierce rvar^ and faithful Ime^ 
And truth severe, by fiction dresU 

Here is a full stop — These person- 
ages are called upon to adorn the 
revival, or more properly the birth 
of Eng^lish poetry — Spencer is the first 
poet of real merit that we can name 
as adorning English verse. 

In Spencer*s preface (or proeme) 
td the Fairy Queen, he has these very 
words, ** Fierce wars andfailhful loves'^ 
—Spencer has every M^here enforced 
the best morality, which as his book 
is entirely a fairy fiction — the bard 
describes by these words. 

" Truth severe by fairy fiction drest.'* 
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Ih buskirid measure move 
Pale grief and pleasing pain^ 
With horrory tyrant of the throbbing 
breast. 

There should be a full stop here. 
This is a new sentence, and the sens6 
is, that pale grief, &c. move on the 
stage in buskin'd measure — that is 
to say, in the solemn tones of Tra- 
gedy. — Tragedy among the ancients 
was represented by actors who wore 
buskins with high . heels, the actors 
of comedy wore the sock. The au- 
thor whom the bard foretels in these 
verses is Shakspeare. 

Pleasing pain. — The pain which we 
feel from seeing on the stage the re- 
presentation of suffering, is accom- 
panied with a kind of pleasure; of 
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which we ate all sensible, though 
we cannot always accoant for it. 

With horror 9 tyrant of the breast. 

Sometimes the feelings excited by 
Tragedy surpass the bounds within 
which it is possible to feel any mo- 
dification of pleasure. — Horrid crimes, 
and terrific events, though we know 
them to be fictitious, actually subdue 
the mind and tyrannise over the feel- 
ings; — they are therefore called by 
the poet the tyrants of the breast. — 
Of all poets, Shakspeare has the 
greatest power to move the passions 
—his language and manner of writing 
are such as are too difficult for young 
people — I therefore recommend it to 
them not to be impatient to read his 
works. 
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A voice as of the cherub choir ^ 
Gales from blooming Eden bear. 

Gales from Eden bear with them 
a voice (such) as it might be, if it 
were of the choir (quire) of cherubs 
in heaven* 

Gales from lEiden — ^meafn gales from 
Paradise, which is the scene of Mil- 
ton's sublime poem, called *' Paradise 
Lost" — Cherub choir — the angels who 
sing* the praises of God in heav€4i. 

And distant warblings. — He means 
the poetry that might be written after 
Spencer, Shakspeare and Milton — 
rvarbling means pleasing musical 
sounds, &c. They are here said to 
melt upon the ear of the Bard, be- 
cause they were as to him, at sucli 
distant futurity as to be scarcely 
heard. — In this expression it is to be 
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here observed that distance of time 
is made to have the same effect asi 
distance of place. 

<< fond impious man ! Think'st thou yon san- 
guine cloiia, 

Raised by thy breath, can quench the orb of da^f 

To morrow he repairs the golden flood. 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me ! with joy I see 

The different dooms our fate assign ; 

Be thine despair and scept'red care. 

To triumph and to die, be mine. 

He spoke — ^and headlong from the mountain^ 
height 

Deep in the roaring tide he plunged in endless 
night." 

fond impious man. — Fond in old 
language means to express thinking 
or acting foolishly from too great love 
of ourselves or of others. 

Edward the first is called by the 
Bard, impious, not pious, or not im- 
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pressed with a sense of religion, be- 
cause he overvalues his own victories 
and his own power, without seeming 
to feel proper submission to heaven, 
or to reverence the Bards, whom 
he ought to have considered as mi- 
nisters of heaven. 

HiinKst thou yon sanguine cloud. — 
Dost thou imagine that thy blockly 
massacre of the Bards has obscured 
heaven — the vapour of their holy blood 
may form a cloud that intercepts the 
sun (of heaven) for a moment from 
the sight, but the cloud will soon 
vanish, and the sun will soon' shine 
upon the world with more than nsual 
lustre. — Perhaps the Poet means to 
allude to his own line of 



<^ Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 
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Such is the general meaning of tht^ 
stanza. 

Orb of day. — Orb means globe— ^ 
bf the sun. 

Raised hy thy breath. — ^^By thy 
orders. 

Repairs the golden flood. — Golden 
flood means the flood of light , that 
is pour'd from the sun-^to repair 
a flood is not a usual expression. 

Redoubled ray. — Does not mean 
doubled, but merely strengthened or 
increased^ — ^thus the word a hundred, 
a thousand, or a miUion do not mean 
exactly those numbers, but indefinitely 
a great number. 

As, '' A hundred oxen at his levee roar." Pope* 
*^ And e'er he starts a thousand steps are lost.'^ 

Pope. 
'^ And the mass starts into a miUion suHS/' 

Darwin. 
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P* O myriads of immortal spirits.^' MOton. 

These all me^n great numbers. 
Enough for me! with joy I see. 

Here the Bard finishes his harangue, 
in no very poetical peroration (or 
conclusion.) These two short rhiming 
lines have nothing solemn in their sense^ 
their construction, or their melody. 

Enough for me^ means, I am sa- 
tisfied to see that you must die in 
despair while I die in triumph. 

Scepfred care.—-The cares of Kings 
who hold a sceptre. 

To triumph and to die are mine. 

A fine sentiment finely expressed ! 

Upon the whole this diflicult poem 
is full of beauties^ of true poetry, and 
of jsome favUs, To guard the young 
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r^^der against ^uch faults h^ been 
attempted in these notes. Those who 
have not been taog^ht with care to 
examine and to understand what they 
ready are apt to mistake defects for 
beauties, and to imagine that when they 
luive obtained a ready use of certain 
phrases, they may, by a dextrous ap- 
plication of them — write a brilliant 
poem — they will however, as many 
have found before them, be grievously 
mistaken — a harsh expression, an ob- 
solete word, an elision (or leaving out) 
even of sense is passed over in a poem, 
which has otherwise real merit — but 
in a. new and particularly in a young 
author such offences against grammar^ 
senses and harmony, are never pardoned. 
The gre^t secret of writing and 
speaking well is to have knowledge 
and good sense^ these supply the tongue^ 
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and the pen with proper language; 
and they who begin by imitating fine 
language before they have something 
worth saying or writing, will seldom 
be listened to or read. 



ON PARODY. 



Before we conclude these readings 
on Poetry, it will perhaps be advan- 
tageous to give some notion of a pe- 
culiar species of poetry, which is called 
Parody. 

" Parody," says Pope, ** is a kind of 
" writing, in which the words of an 
'^ author, or his thoughts^ are taken, 
*' and by a slight change adapted to 
" some new purpose." 

Parodies mav be either serious or 
comic, and of each of these, there 
are two sorts. Of the serious, there 
may be imitation^ at which the writer 
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inay aim, with a view to the beautie^ 
and excellence of the original^ or, he 
may imitate in that styles which ii^ 
called the mock-heroic. Of the former 
sort we have already given an instance 
in Adam's Morning Hymn, which i» 
a Parody or version of the 148tb 
Bsalm. Of the latter or mock*heroic, 
there are examples in all languages. 

The earliest id by Homer, as iy 
generally believed, in the J^atracho- 
mutimachia or the Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice— of this there is a beautiful 
translation by Parhell. In Ttalian the 
SecchiaRapita byTassoni. In French 
the Lutrin of Boileau, and in Englisli 
the beautiful poem of the Rape of the 
Lock. 

In the notes to Warburton's edition^ 
of Pope, and in Wharton's Essay oi| 
Pope, th^ parodies on Homer are care*^ 
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fully pointed out, to these we refer the 
reader^ but we cannot refrain from 
quoting a beautiful example of this 
species of writing. 

Nothing in ancient or modem 
poetry is superior in generous sen- 
timent and noble expression, to the 
speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus, in 
the 12th book of Pope*s translation of 
Homer. 

** Why boast we Glaucus! our extended reign, 
Where Zanthus' streams enrich the Lycian 

. plainly 
Our numeroas herds, that range the fruitful 

fidd. 
And hills, where vines their purple harvest yield; 
Our foamiDg bowls with purer nectar crown'd ; 
Our feasts enhanced with music's sprightly 

sound ? 
Why on these shores are we widi joy surrey^d, 
Admir'd as heroes, and as Gods obey'd ? 
Unless great acts superior merit prove. 
And vindicate the bounteous pow'rs above. 
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'Tib oixrs the digmty they give to grace; 

The first in valour, as the first in place. 

That when with wond'ring eyes our martial 

bandsy 
Behold our deeds transcending our commands : 
Such, they may cry, deserve the sovereign state. 
Whom those that envy dare not imitate ! 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave. 
Which claims no less the fearful, than the brave^ 
Por lust of fame, I should not vainly dare, 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war. 
But since, alas! ignoble age must come. 
Disease, and death's inexorable doom ; 
The life which others pay, let us bestow. 
And give to fame, what we to nature owe ; 
Brave though we fall, and honor'd if we Uve, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give !" 

This passage is beautifully parodied 
in the speech of Clarissa in the dth 
Canto of the Rape of the Lock. 

<< Say^ why are beauties prais'd and honoured 

taiosty 
The wise man's pas8ion,and the vain man's toast? 

s 8 
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Why dedc'd with idltliitlnid«iMa«fiN^? * 
Why angels call'd, and angeUike adored i 
WI7 found our ooacfaet cxowd the whito glwr*4 

beaux ? 
Why bows die tido>box frooi Its iiMiioflt nMPi f 
How vain are all these glories, ail our panM» 
Unless good sense fireserve what beauty gamm z 
That men may say, when we the front4>0Kgraoe9 
Behold the first in rirtae as tn face ! 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress an day, 
Charm'd the sniaU^pox, or dbas'd <dd age wmmy^ 
Who would not scorn what housetri&'a eaves 

produce ? 
Or who wavid learn one earthly thing wf ^ose^ 
To patch, nay ogle, m^t become a Saint, 
Nor oauld it sure be such a sin to pmnt. 
But since alas ! frail beanty must decay^ 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, since locks must turn to grey ; 
Since painted or not ^nted,all :^iall fade^ 
And she who scorns a man, must die a mmi, ; 
What then remains, but well onr pow V ito use. 
And keep good humour still, whatever we lose ? 
And trust me, Devi good humour can|>re»ail. 
When airs, and flights^ and screams^ ^uxd scold- 
ing fail, 



Charms strike the sight, but merit wins th,e s^jil/' 

It is impossible not to W pleased 
with the art of this parody. The 
genealogies of Agamemnon's ^ceptre^ 
of Belinda's bodkin^ Achilles swearing 
by his seeptre, and the Ba/*on's swe;^- 
ii^ by the lock of which he had ribbed 
Belinda, are also excellent specimens 
of Ihijs jEipecies of writing.— -Vide !Rape 
of the Lock. 

Of the comic species of Parody, 
tbiere Are ijomiy ie^awjJe^ in xiMSit lan- 
guages, the best are perha^ in the 

l«i titir own langnage, Bu^er, the 
Dake of Buckingham^ Phillipjif Gay, 

f" Tid. the article Parody, in tfte Dic- 
tionnaw £mo^chf$ik de 4kmStmm #t de 
Litterature. 
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Sheridan^ abound witlk cxceHent pa- 
rodies. 

There is a sprightly poem of Mrs. 
Barbauld^s^y which is a close Pa- 
rody of the story of Phaeton in Ovid, 
parts of which we will select for the 
entertainment of the yoang reader. 
Phaeton, Apollo's son, obtains from 
his father, permission to drive his 
chariot, one day. 

In Addison's trafislatious of Qyid,t 
Phaeton thas addresses his father ; — 

^ < Light of the world,' the trembling-youth re- 

pliesy 
< niustrioos Parent ! since yon don't despise 
. ' The parent'^ name, some certain token give, 

* That I may Clymene's proud boast believe^. 

* Nor longer under false reproaches grieve.' 



* Mrs. Barbauld's Evenings at Home/ 
t Addison's Works, Vol. I. 
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<^ The tender Sire was teueh'd wiA wfcat he 

Aad flung tifte Uftze^ glories fW>m hii iMtd, 
And bid the youtli ftdvafice — * My #ob«' «aid he, 

* Come to thy f^Tther^s armi ! fer Clymene 

* Has told thee true ; a parent's name i own, 
' And deem thee worthy to be call'd my son. 

* As a sure proof, make some request, and I, 

* Whatever it be, with that request comply; 

< By Styx, I swear, whose waves are hid in night, 

* And roH imperrious to roj pierdng aight/ 

The yoath tranaported, aaks, vitbont daJajf 
To guide Ae Sim's briglii dmrioi for a day.^ 



PlMteCon, jun. or Jehu m he is caUeil 
in Mrs. Barbauld's poetn, begins iu 
the following manner. 

** As soon as Jehu saw his sire, 

* A boon, a boon,' he cried, 
* Oh! if I am your darling hoy 

' Let me not be denied.' 

< My dbfling bftf inilaed fdtiiu jMrt»» 
The father wiae rqpiM ; 
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Sonadne the.boon, I promise thea 

* It shall not be denied.' 

Then give me, Sir^your long^lash'd whjf^ 
' And give your gig and pair. 
To drive along to yonder town, 

* And flourish Uirough the fair/ 



<^ The God repented of the oath he tool:. 
For anguish thrice his radiant head he shook i 

* My son/ says hoi^ some other proof require, 
' Kash was my promise, rash is thy desire. 

* Pd fain deny this wish, which thou hast made ; 

* Or, what I can't deny^ would fain dissuade 

* Choose out a gift from seas, or earth, or skies; 
' For open to your wish, all nature lies, 

' Only decline this one unequal tasi, 

< For 'tis a mischief, not a gift you ask/' 



MRS; BARBAULD. 



** The father shook his head, < my wd, 
* You know not wh^t you ask, 
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< To drive n gig in crowded 8t]reet9 

^ Is no such easy task. 

* The horses full of rest and corn^ 

< Scarce I piysejlf can guide ; 

< And much I fear, if you attempt, 

' Some mischief will betide; 

< Then think, dear boy, of something els«^ 

' That's better worth your wishing, 

* A bow and quiver, bats and balls, 

'A rod, and lines for fishing*'* 

OVID, 

* Take this advice, this last advice, my son, 

* Keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on, 

' The coursers of themselves will run too fast, 
^ Your art must be to moderate their haste, 

* Drive 'em not on directly through the skies, 
' But where the Zodiac's winding circle lies, 

* Along the midmost zone, but sally forth, 

' Nor to the distant South, nor stormy North, 
^ The horses' hbofs, a beaten track will show, 

* But neither mount too highV nor sink too low, 
^ That no new fires, or Heaven or Eartb intet^ 
< Keep the mid ^y, the middle way is bcsV 
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MKS. BARBAULB. 

^ At least attend rash boy, he cried, 

< And follow good advice, 

* Or in a ditch, both gig and you, 

* Will tumble in a trice. 

* Spare, spare the whip, hold hard the rrfn, 

* The steeds go fast enough, 

< Keep in the middle beaten track, 

* Nor cross the ruts so rough : 

* And when within the town you come, 

< Be sure with special care, 

* Drive clear of sign-post, booths and stalls, 

< And monsters of the fair«' 

ovin. 

* He (Apollo) spoke in vain, the youth with ac« 

tive heat 
And sj^igbtly vigour vaults into the seat^ 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives. 
Those thanks^ his father with remorse receives.* 

MRS. BARBAUIiD. 

** He (Jehu) seiz'd the reins, and up he uprung, 
And ffaved the whistling lash, 
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* Take care i take caxt !' hk fatl^er cried. 
But .off he went slap-dash/' 

OVID. 

*^ The youth was light, nor could he fill the seat» 
Or poise the chariot with his wonted weight, 

****** 

So in the bounding chariot toss'd on high. 
The youth is hurried headlong through the sky/' 

MRS. BARB^UIiD. 

' Youtig Jehu, tott'ring in his seat> 

* Kow wish'd to pull them in» 
But pulling from so young a hand» 

* They valued not a pin.' 

It was impossible to continue the 
parody of Ovid's Phaeton, through 
the signs of the Zodi(ac.—r The mo- 
dern poet has therefore ^with great 
wt, exposed her hero to disasters 
"tfrhich ^ro(Sie mtun^lly from his si* 

tuation. 

T 
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These are admirably described, and 
we recommend it to our little friends 
to read the whole poem. 

We may observe that part of the 
pleasure we take in parody arises 
from the self-approbation we feel 
froip our own quickness in discover- 
ing the resemblances, and in recol- 
lecting the passages alluded to. 

If we do not immediately remember 
them, or if the resemblance must be 
pointed out, or the allusion explain- 
ed, our pleasure is much diminished, 
and we rather feel pain from the mor- 
tification of njQt having remembered 

or understood* 

Among popular parodies^ of the 
mock-heroic kind, we must not for^ 
get to mention ^^ The splendid shil- 
}ipg*'r--by philips, p,nd six imitations 
pf different poets on a pipq pf (o- 



4- 
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1)acco by Dr. Browne, which may be 
found inDodsley's Collection of poemsk 
2d vol. p, 280. 

Our readers are now so far ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of poetry, 
that they will easily discover the 
sources of these imitations. 

Some of the popular poets of the 
present day have been successfully pa- 
rodied in a collection of poems/ called 
the •* Rejected Addresses." — These 
pleased the public, by the happiness 
of the imitation, and by their freedom 
from ill-nature, and as we have been 
assured, have amused many of the 
authors, v^hose works were the subject 
of parody. 

But of all modem parodies, >' The 
Loves of the Triangles,*' in the Anti- 
jacobin is by far the best, it com- 
bines science, invention, and the charaw^ 

t2 
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of beautiful poetry, m a» to giv^ an 
air of ortginaUtj that woald pleasf^ tbe 
reader were he totally unacquaint^ 
wtth Dr Darwin's poem. 

One of the authors of thiist bopk 
read the Loves of the Triangle^^ to 
Dr. Darwin, when tJlis nutnb^^r 
of the Anti-jaoobin first appeared. 
It was impossible that tbe Doctor 
slmnid not feel f^me pain at tbe 
reeitaly but he most certainly felt 
hi^ admiration foi* tbe talenti» of tbe 
writer, and sone wrprise at finding 
so powerfal a rival in a species of 
eomposition wbieb he bad cuitiv^ated 
ykith fincoinnioQ sue^cess. 

There is another species of p^ody 
which is denominated travei^ie ;-«4his 
IS a burlesque imitation of the bp|t 
aothors, with a view to depr#ciate 
their merits. It is generally iU^a- 
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tared and frequently dall — and when 
it is drawn out to a considerable 
length is absolutely intolerable; it is 
thus that mediocrity and selfishness 
revenge themselves, as it were, upon 
superior g^ius and sensibility. 

It should be observed that thi^ 
talent for imitating the style and ea- 
ricaturing the faults of . other writers 
is found often in those, who do not 
themselves excel in original compo- 
sition. 

We forbear to exj^atiate fa^thef, 
or to give farther instiinces of 'these 
different species of poeti*y lest w'e 
should anticipate or destroy the fu« 
ture pleasure which our young rea- 
ders may some day have, in disco- 
vering these beauties for themselves. 
it is sufficient for our purpose to 
have pointed out the way, thejf will 

T a 
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in fainrm follow k, witfaovt tho m- 
Mtanoe, or the incombnuioo #f n 
l^ide.-'^We imve iMen desiroiHi n- 
iimr to <«cite the Biiod, to think ooul 
to Deflect fipoii iU omnt feeUngf ^km 
to induce oor y^uag^ FeadonB to odo|>t 
implicitly eiir opinions or tastes. — 
We do not Wi«h nM^rely to ^nffif 
t)beai, wtdi ready-nftade critical afc- 
cerratiomy 4>at to give then the po^rar 
and the pieiisare of judging iorthoai- 
selves. It would be more satiaCae- 

tQXff io m ts> hew yomti pwpons 

loake oa^ obsiers^atioo g/ their gwp, 
it wojirfd be mot^ satistfectiop Jq hs, 
t^ see th^ pjlietasure lij^^Ut^ in .tb$ir 
^f^^^fii, pj:i tb^ disopvj^/ of sip iJJuaQjp^ 
W ipiitntipjo, a p^od/^ on Jlti^B psr- 
c^ptiQo pf apjr l)€a^^ of p^try dis^- 
ceca^ >S)ir tb»nsQly<es9 9iu} ^ ii}ieiiL- 



to kilow thot ev^ry wprd in ithi« Im^k, 
ithat siU the crkicisHU^ of Warton^ gr 
Jobtmrn^ or of all tb^ hei^ mtim timt 

the memer jT (tf the pupiL 

Wi^ h£b¥ie often had ti^ ^aamre of 
iseet^g til^ sort of delimit aad irkuaaph 
with whlsfa yxNuig' people, mho haFe 
^tarly .disceroed beauties in Ikerature 
^ifterwards 4u^coy^ that whai th^ «d[- 
mired from their own judgment and 
feelings had been approved by the 
best critics : we have often seen the 
surprise and satisfaction with which 
our pupils trace stolen ideas, or al- 
lusions, and as they advance in their 
acquaintance with literature, discover 
fresh allusions and new beauties in 
passages or lines of poetry long fa- 
miliar to them, biU of which they 
Haul M first perce^y^d only the obvious 
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sense.— We hope our young jreadeiii^ 
Mrill in their turn enjoy this sort of 
pleasure, and that their parents and 
preceptors will also in their turn en- 
joy the satisfaction we have felt in 
seeing this gradual, but certain pro- 
gress of the mind^ and in perceiying 
' that the taste for literature once form- 
ed, must be for life a source of con- 
tinual^ independent, unreproved pleeh 
sure. ^ 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



In poetry explained 

FOR THE USB OP YOUNG PEOPLB. 

PAGE 39, 

'^ And every shepherd tells his tale 
<' Uiider the hawthoni in ih» val^.'' 

There is an error in the explana- 
tion of this passage : the ^ord (ale 
here means the tally, or the account 
of the flock which each shepherd 
numbers or tells in the mornings and 
not a love tale. 

There is another error in explaio- 
ing* the following lines, 

** Let my due ffeet never fail, 

*' To walk the studious eioiBtenpaleJ^ 

Page 80. — Pate is here explained 
to mean dim, but this is an error. — 
Pale here is a substantive, not an ad- 
jective. — It means the pdk or inelo- 
sure of the cloister. 
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